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THE TOUR TO THE EVANGELINE COUNTRY 


All-Expense Cost, $116.10 from Richmond 


(Proportionate fares from other points) 


This is a most attractive summer tour. All-expense cost includes first-class 
accommodations on steamships and in hotels and all meals except four days 
while in New York attending the National Education Association con- 
vention. 


The State Department of Education will give credit for this tour on the 
renewal of certificates in accordance with specified requirements by the 
Department. 


GENERAL ITINERARY 
Saturday, June 25 


1:55 (EST), leave Richmond, Broad Street Station. 
7:30 P. M. (EST), leave Norfolk on Steamship Robert E. Lee. 


Sunday, June 26 
4:00 P. M. (DST), arrive New York. While in New York the party 
will stay at the Governor Clinton Hotel, across the street from Con- 
vention headquarters. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
In New York City attending N. E. A. Convention. 


Thursday, June 30 
5:30 P. M. (DST), leave New York for Boston by steamship. 


Friday, July 1 
8:00 A. M. (DST), arrive Boston. Bus trip to historic places in Boston 
and environs. Lunch at Wayside Inn. Evening, board liner “Evan- 
geline” for Nova Scotia. 


Saturday, July 2 
7:30 A. M., arrive Yarmouth. Party stop at Grand Hotel. A bus trip 
by way of South Shore through the Evangeline Country. Lunch at 
Braemar Lodge on Lake Ellenwood. Dinner and night at the Grand 
Hotel in Yarmouth. 


Sunday, July 3 
Bus trip through North Shore. Lunch at the “Pines” Hotel at Digby. 
6:30 P. M., leave Yarmouth for Boston. 


Monday, July 4 
8:00 A. M. (DST), arrive Boston. Bus trip to points of interest. Lunch 
at Gloucester. 
5:30 P. M. (DST), leave Boston for New York by steamship. 


Tuesday, July 5 
8:00 A. M. (DST), arrive New York. Four hours for individual pur- 
suits. 
12:00 noon (DST), leave New York by steamship. 


Wednesday, July 6 
7:00 A. M. (EST), arrive Norfolk. 
9:10 A. M. (EST). leave Norfolk, enroute home. 
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DUNN-ALLEN-GOLDTHWAITE-POTTER 
Useful Mathematics 


For the first year in high school, a new course in general mathematics 
including arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 


KELTY: The Beginnings of the American People and Nation 


For the fifth grade, a highly successful history that tells the story of 
America from the days of discovery through the Revolution. 


KELTY: The Growth of the American People and Nation 


For the sixth grade, a companion volume to “The Beginnings of the 
American People and Nation” that tells the story of America from the 
Revolution to the present time. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 
Represented by Randolph Turner 





























THE ROAD TO SAFETY 





~~. 
oe 


A NEW eight-book series on Safety Education for the elementary grades, organized in a cyclic 
treatment on ascending terraces, around these eight main basic topics: 
School Safety Winter Safety 
Fire Prevention First Aid 
Street Safety Safety in Out-of-Doors 
Home Safety Vacation Safety 
A COURSE developed, and fully tested, in twelve years of research and experimentation in the 
City of Cleveland and the surrounding county schools. 


THE SERIES should have a place in every elementary school curriculum. Further information 
or review copies will be gladly furnished by the publishers. 


oo —__ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT... 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


The federal government has for a long time given 
funds to various agencies of the government to be 
used for disseminating information to the people. 
This in a sense is a form of educational service, 
particularly in the departments of health and agri- 
culture. It has long maintained a bureau in the 
Department of the Interior known as the Bureau of 
Education and recently changed to the United States 
Office of Education. More recently, the federal 
government has set up a special bureau for aiding 
vocational education in the states and in assisting 
state governments in providing specialized training 
in the fields of agriculture, domestic science, and 
trade and industrial education. For many years 
there has been an effort to establish in Washington 
a special department of education with a secretary in 
the President’s cabinet. ‘This for one reason or 
another was never accomplished. During the last 
few years a bill has been pending in Congress by 
which grants of federal aid would be given directly 
to the states for use in connection with the regular 
public school systems. A year or more ago this bill 
had the approval of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation but was not brought to a vote on the Senate 
floor for the reason that there were certain serious 
objections to the bill, whereupon the President ap- 
pointed a commission to make a thorough study of 
the educational systems in the entire forty-eight 
states to ascertain from definite facts the need of 
federal aid for education in the states. This com- 
mission made its report a few months ago, and for 
comprehensiveness, clarity, and definiteness in recom- 
mendations it is one of the most valuable documents 


on nation-wide education. 


The commission recommends that federal aid for 
elementary and secondary education be initiated with 
a six-year program involving relatively small sums. 
The amounts recommended for the six fiscal years 


beginning July 1, 1939, are as follows: 


$ 40,000,000 

60,000,000 

80,000,000 

Ce ie eae 100,000,000 
1943-1944 120,000,000 
1944-1945 140,000,000 


The commission believes that it will prove feasible 
to work out relationships between the federal govern- 
ment and the state governments that will safeguard 
adequately the expenditures of federal funds while 
continuing to maintain state and local autonomy in 
the schools. The commission is of the opinion that 
the distribution of federal funds within a state is 
not a matter that should be left exclusively to state 
officials in view of the source of the funds and the 
On 


the other hand, distribution within states is not a 


purpose for which the grants are recommended. 


matter that can be dealt with effectively by the fed- 
eral statute because of the diversity of conditions 
The distribution of federal grants 
within a state should take into account the existing 


among the states. 


pattern of school support within the state. The com- 
mission recommends that for all states maintaining 
separate schools for negroes, the proposed grants be 
conditioned upon the formulation of joint plans that 
will provide for an equitable distribution of grants 
between white and negro schools without reduction 
of the appropriation of state and local funds. The 
grants should be made available, the commission 
suggests, for aid in the various fields, including 
teaching preparation, as follows: 

1. The operation of school libraries. 

2. Such health, welfare and recreational activities 
for children and youth as are placed under the 
direction of the elementary and _ secondary 
schools through community plans. 
Pre-primary training. 

Services for handicapped pupils. 

Educational and vocational guidance activities. 
Vocational education including supervision of 
group work and home projects. 

Placement activities in cooperation with special] 
employment services. 

Technical and vocational institutes for youth 
under twenty years of age as a part of the 
secondary school program. 
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Part time civic, general, and vocational adult 
education and recreational activities under the 
auspices of school systems. 


Provision for books and other reading and in- 
structional materials. 


11. Transportation of pupils. 
12. Scholarships. 


On March 23, representatives of thirty-six differ- 
ent organizations and agencies interested in the vari- 
ous aspects of the educational fields which federal 
aid proposes to cover met in Washington for a dis- 
cussion of the tentative draft of a bill to be intro- 
duced in the Senate. This conference went over the 
bill title by title, part by part, section by section, and 
approved or made suggestions by way of changes. 
The bill in general follows very closely the recom- 
mendations of the Rives Report. It calls for ap- 
propriation beginning July 1, 1939, as recommended 
by the commission and listed above in the six-year 
program. The bill provides that each state shall re- 
port the specific needs of education in the twelve 
different fields and also requests the states to set up 
a system for auditing and reporting the use of all 
federal funds distributed to the states. The bill 
specifically says that in states where separate schools 
are maintained for separate races there shall be 
provided an equitable apportionment of such funds 
for the benefit of schools maintained for separate 
races (without reduction: of the proportion of state 
and local monies expended for schools for the minor- 
ity races). 

The bill further provides that each state educa- 
tional authority shall administer the plan in the 
state. The bill states specifically that the existing 
federal grants shall be maintained for vocational 
education, for rehabilitation of physically handi- 
capped individuals, for land grant colleges for agri- 
cultural research and extension services, and funds 
for the maintenance of the federal office of education 
in the Department of the Interior. 

The commissioner in the office of education in 
Washington is designated in the bill to administer 
the funds as provided by law. This bill has been 
revised according to the suggestions in the March 23 
conference and has been introduced into the Senate 
as S Bill 419 as a substitute for the former pending 
bill. The sponsers of the bill are Senator Harrison, 
of Mississippi, and Senator Thomas, of Utah. 


COUNTY AND CITY SCHOOL BUDGETS 
FOR 1938-39 

Division superintendents and school boards have 
recently completed their budgets for the session 
1938-39 and nearly all of them have been approved 
by the boards of supervisors. In order that we may 
get a picture of what we may expect from a state- 
wide standpoint, the editor sent a questionnaire to 
the superintendents asking them (1) to state what 
increase there would be in teachers’ salaries in their 
respective divisions, (2) what use was made of the 
ABC allotments, and (3) whether or not their schools 
would be open nine months the next session. Re- 
ports have been received from 83 counties and cities 
up to the time of going to press with the June issue 
of the JOURNAL. 


On Increase of Teachers’ Salaries.— 

The reports indicate that teachers will receive in- 
creases on account of the additional State funds pro- 
vided by the recent session of the General Assembly 
from 1 per cent to 10 per cent in 43 out of the 83 
counties and cities heard from. In 19 divisions the 
salary increase will amount to from 7 to 10 per cent. 
In 15 divisions the increase will amount to 5 per cent 
and in 9 other divisions the increase will amount to 
from 1 per cent to 4 per cent. In 16 divisions the 
teachers will only receive an extra month’s pay, in 
three counties the negro teachers only will re- 
and in 18 other 
in teachers’ 


ceive an extra month’s pay, 


divisions there will be no increase 
One 


rangements were being made by which the rural 


salaries. superintendent reported that ar- 
teachers’ salaries would be increased substantially 
and another county reports that salaries of negro 
teachers would be increased. It would appear from 
these reports that teachers salaries will be increased 
in about 50 per cent of the counties and cities in 


the State for the next school session. 


Use of A B C Allotment.— 


This fund allotted to the 
amounting to a total of $1,949,685.44 went into the 


counties and cities 


general county and city treasuries in 63 out of 83 
cases. In only 20 counties was this fund specifically 
In a few other cases only part of 
this fund was used for the operation of the schools. 


used for schools. 


Nine Months’ Term.— 
The reports rather clearly indicate that all the 
schools of the State will run the full nine months. 















In a few instances superintendents were not certain 
as the question had not been finally settled. 

From the foregoing facts it will appear that a sub- 
stantial stepping-up will take place in the operation 
of the schools the next session. We shall have a 
nine months’ term for all the schools in the State 
with a substantial moving up of teachers’ salaries. 
Although it is far short of achieving the Three-Point 
Program, it is a step in the direction of its ultimate 
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accomplishment. 













RESOLUTIONS BY PRINCESS ANNE 
TEACHERS 


We, the members of the Princess Anne County Edu- 
cation Association, at our regular meeting on this, the 
twenty-eighth day of April, do hereby resolve:— 

1. That we commend Mr. F. B. Williams and the 
other officers of the Association for their interest 
and activities in behalf of our organization. 









2. To Mr. R. H. Owen we offer our congratulations 
on his selection as President of District L Associa- 
tion, and we pledge him our wholehearted coopera- 
tion and support in carrying out the duties of 
his office. 

3. That the Association express to the supervisory 
staff and the county school board our appreciation 
of their efforts for the advancement of public in- 
struction in Princess Anne County. 

4. Since any organization to be effective needs the 
wholehearted support of all its members, we recom- 
mend that all the teachers of this Association 
realize their responsibility to it and that they 
be willing at all times to cooperate with the or- 
ganization in any program set up for professional 
advancement. 

5. We continue to endorse the Three Point Unified 
Program, and we suggest that we as individuals 
and as a group continue to work for its adoption 
by the General Assembly. 

6. That we thank the county school board and the 

superintendent for the increase in teachers’ sal- 

aries for the current year and sincerely hope that 
they will find it possible to continue to raise 

Princess Anne County’s standing in this respect. 

We wish to thank all the delegates who attended 

the meeting of the Virginia Education Association 

held in Richmond at Thanksgiving for their 
splendid report on the activities of the meeting. 

8. We suggest that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Virginia Journal of Education, the 
county school board and to the Virginia Beach 
News. 




































E. S.* WISE 
Committee MARGARET OLIVER 
THELMA GUNTER 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 


DISTRICT L MEETING 


Be it resolved by the teachers of District L of the 


Virginia Education Association assembled in annual 
session at Norfolk, Virginia, April 8, 1938; that— 


z. 


We approve and pledge our support to the, State 
Board of Education and to Dr. Sidney B. Hall for 
his constructive education program. 
We reiterate our belief in the principles of the 
Three-Point Unified Program. Although we did 
not reach objectives as planned in our recent Legis- 
lative Program, we are not to be discouraged, be- 
cause we do feel that some progress has been 
made. At least, we feel that the members of the 
State Legislature and the State in general have 
become conscious of educational needs as a result 
of our combined efforts. 
We recommend that the leaders of District L As- 
sociation formulate plans to make American Edu- 
cation Week more effective. 
Since the National Association with its progres- 
sive executive secretary, Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
is the one organization that holds together the 
hundreds of thousands of teachers in this country, 
we earnestly recommend that definite plans be 
made to increase the membership in this organi- 
zation. 
We believe that the classroom teachers can do 
much toward having their children become better 
acquainted with children in foreign lands, and, 
as result of this, the school can help to maintain 
peace. 
Because an adequate library,»is very essential to 
the school and community, we want to commend 
the forward step taken by the recent Legislature 
on this program; and we suggest that all schools 
make plans to participate in this new arrange- 
ment, 
Whereas, juvenile delinquency is increasing in our 
State, we recommend that the laws of Virginia be 
revised to meet the conditions which exist. 
It is with much regret that we have learned of 
the illness of Mr. M. J. Ober, the Vice President 
of the Association, however, we are happy to re- 
port that he is improving and we trust that it 
will not be long before he will be able to resume 
his school duties. 
We want to thank the officers of the Association 
for their efforts in arranging this program; we 
also express our appreciation to the Norfolk school 
board, to Superintendent Mason, and to the prin- 
cipals for placing in order the various meeting 
places for the members of the conference; and we 
especially thank the newspapers for the publicity 
given this meeting. 

R. H. Owen, Chairman 

W. L. MASON 

Committee 4 Vircie A, LEGGETT 
B. T. Pettus 
MARGARET B, WEST 
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BOOKS TO READ 
Books for young children—to age eight 


Bruin the Brown Bear, by Lida. Harper, $1.00. This 
story with its attractive and amusing illustrations 
tells how Plush trains her baby cubs, Bruin and 
Polka, to sniff, climb and fight, and then sends them 
away into the forest alone. 

America Begins, by Alice Dalgliesh and Lois Maloy. 
Scribner, $1.60. The story of the finding of the New 
World told in simple form, with pictures in colors 
and black and white. An attractive “first’’ history 
book. 

Things That Go, by Mary Geisler Phillips. Rand, 
$1.00. Stories and poems for the youngest about the 
airplane, the typewriter, and other “things that go” 
and make noises. 


Books for middle-aged children—eight 
to twelve 


Story of the First Men 

Story of Ancient Civilization 

Story of the Middle Ages 

Story of New Lands 

Story of America 

Story of the Modern World, by Donald C. Peattie. 
Grosset, boards 50c each. These books present the 
course of the world’s history as a background for the 
reading and understanding of fifth grade children and 
up. The many illustrations are poster like, in blues 
and brown. The six books are also available, bound 
in cloth, in one volume entitled A Child’s Story of the 
World from the earliest days to our own time. Simon 
and Schuster, $2.50. 

Riema, Little Brown Girl of Java, by Kathleen 
Morrow Elliot. Knopf, $2.00. An absorbing story of 
Riema’s every day life on her tropical island, of her 
longing for a doll and her adventures on the long, 
long walk to get the kind white doctor for her mother. 
The atmosphere and life of the island are recreated 
vividly in the brilliant illustrations. 

Punda the Tiger Horse, by Walter J. Wilwerding. 
Macmillan, $2.00. Roaming the African veld with 
Punda from the day he is born, while he is learning the 
hard lessons of jungle life, until finally he becomes 
the leading stallion of the zebra herd, presents a life 
full of excitement and dangers. For the better reader. 
Fine illustrations distinguish this book. 


The Gift of the River, by Enid L. Meadowcroft. 
Crowell, $2.00. A history of Egypt simply written for 
younger readers, and excellent for background of the 
period. 


Books for older boys and girls—twelve 
to sixteen 


Last Flight, by Amelia Earhart. Harcourt, $2.50. 
In this absorbing book the famous aviator writes of 
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her girlhood and of her first flights, as well as of the 
last flight that ended near Howland Island in the 
Pacific. The last part of the book is based on her log- 
books and her diary, mailed at intervals as she flew 
almost around the world. 


Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Doubleday, $3.50. Ro- 
mance and drama are found in the life of the dis- 
coverer of radium. Madame Curie’s daughter tells the 
story of her mother in a fascinating way. 


We Make the Movies, edited by Nancy Naumburg. 
Norton, $3.00. Directors, authors, producers and ac- 
tors describe the making of motion pictures. Among 
the contributors to this book are Jesse Lasky, Sidney 
Howard, Bette Davis, Paul Muni and Walt Disney. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MRS. KATHERINE HUNDLEY SMITH 


WHEREAS, We, the Roanoke County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, desire to put on record the sense of loss which 
we, as an Association and as individual members in 
the Association, feel in the death of our much be- 
loved and esteemed co-worker, Mrs. Katherine Hundley 
Smith: 


Be It RESOLVED: 


That our Association has lost a member whose 
example will ever be an inspiration leading to 
higher planes of teaching and living. 

That her willing cooperation and generous offer- 
ing of time and talents to every movement for the 
advancement of education will be greatly missed 
by our school leadership. 

That in her passing the cause of education has 
suffered an irreparable loss. 

That the children of Salem have lost an under- 
standing friend and a faithful teacher whose every 
consideration for their welfare was without 
parallel. 

That her aesthetic ideals and noble traits of char- 
acter, loyalty, courage, high sense of honor and 
faithfulness to duty have influenced and left their 
mark upon the lives of those with whom she as- 
sociated in the school and community. 

That we extend to her immediate family our deep- 
est sympathy. 

. That this paper be spread upon the minutes of the 
Association, that a copy be sent to her family, and 
a copy published in the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


Mary ANN B. HUBARD 
M. GRACE MOYER 
KATHERINE LOGAN 
Rusy L. GARST 
EULALIA WHITESCARVER 


Committee 
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G. F. Poteat, elementary supervisor of Giles County, 
was elected recently by the State Board of Education 
superintendent of Floyd County to succeed I. L. 
Epperly, deceased. The new superintendent’s term 
will begin July 1. 





Three thousand high school boys and girls attended 
the music festival in Richmond, April 28 and 29. The 
list of winners in the various contests is very interest- 
ing. The list includes the high schools in Richmond, 
Roanoke, Norfolk, Danville, and many groups from 
smaller schools in the counties from every part of the 
State. Many music festivals are now being held in the 
counties. This indicates a healthy enthusiasm in all 
types of musical expression in every section of the 
State. Dr. Richman, State director, is busy attending 
these county music festivals. 





MADISON COLLEGE TO HOLD 
READING INSTITUTE 


Madison College announces its first annual Reading 
Institute June 20-24. During this week a significant 
opportunity is offered all Virginia teachers as well as 
students attending the first term of the college. 

Some special features are: (1) demonstrations of 
classroom procedures in reading in the campus labora- 
tory school, (2) exhibits of children’s books, (3) 
forums on reading problems, (4) lectures on reading 
problems by visiting experts, and (5) laboratory 
demonstrations of the new machines for studying and 
improving eye behavior. 

The college now owns the Telebinocular, the Oph- 
thalm-O-Graph, and the Metron-O-Scope. Experts from 
the companies originating these machines will be on 
the campus certain days for laboratory work. Teach- 
ers attending the Institute may have their eye be- 
havior measured and may consult these experts con- 
cerning their own reading problems. Teachers may 
also arrange to bring elementary or secondary school 
pupils for diagnosis by writing to the Director of 
Training. 





Ballot cards have been sent out by Modern Medicine, 
a national medical journal, to 125,000 doctors in the 
United States asking them to vote on the following 
questions: 

Do you believe that reorganization of medical service 
is necessary to make adequate medical care avail- 
able to all classes of the United States population? 

Do you know of any case in your community where 
an individual or family, claiming inability to pay, 
has been refused whatever medical care a phy- 
sician himself could provide? 

Do you think that the cost of providing adequate 
medical care for the medically indigent and low 
income group (families with incomes below $1,500 
a year) should be met with public funds (local 
and—or State and—or Federal)? 
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Do you approve of the present policy of the American 
Medical Association in studying all plans for the 
wider distribution of a high standard of medical 
care with a view toward helping each community 
to solve the problem and administer a program for 
itself? 

The results of this poll will be ready in time for the 

meeting of the American Medical Association in San 
Francisco in June. 





A teacher is wanted at Townsend, Montana, for 
school of one pupil. The term begins May 2 and ends 
early in September. 





The Alleghany County school board has recently fol- 
lowed the custom of holding open meetings. It an- 
nounces the time and place of the meeting in the news- 
papers and urges the public to attend. 





The Virginia Academy of Science met in Blacks- 
burg, May 5-7. Speakers of the education section of 
the program included a dozen or more principals of 
high schools and superintendents in Virginia. 





On May 7 the elementary schools of Princess Anne 
County convened at Oceana School under the auspices 
of Fine Arts Day. The program was intended to show 
the public some of the work that is being done in the 
public schools in the field of fine arts. The program 
included demonstrations in music, choruses, rhythm 
bands, reading, an exhibit of art work, and a demon- 
stration of Scotch, Dutch and Irish dances. The entire 
program was presented by elementary grade pupils. 





Governor Price has appointed Joseph H. Sanders, 
of Newport News, and Stuart Moore, of Lexington, on 
the commission created by the last General Assembly 
to codify the State school laws. The following mem- 
bers have been appointed from the Legislature: From 
the Senate, T. Russell Cather, of Winchester, and 
Lloyd M. Robinette, of Scott and Lee Counties; from 
the House of Delegates, Emory P. Barrow, of Bruns- 
wick County, R. Hill Fleet, of Lancaster and Richmond 
Counties, and H. Maynor Sutherland, of Wise and 
Dickenson Counties. This committee will make its re- 
port to the next General Assembly. 





Prince George County school officials recently made 
a tour of the county schools. These officials spoke at 
each school and inspected the buildings and grounds, 
particularly the improvements that have been made 
recently. This county probably fared better on the 
basis of population and area than any other county 
in the State in securing Federal aid for school con- 
struction. The total amount in Federal aid was shown 
to be $146,000. 
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Comment in the Nation 


cannot be 


URRICULUM construction 
arated from classroom teaching. 


sep- 
The true 
curriculum is to be found where the teacher 
meets the class and not within the covers of any 
printed course of study. A teacher who follows units 
of instruction as outlined in printed courses, without 
modification or adaptation in order to meet the needs 
and interests of her group of pupils, is merely drama- 
tizing experiences which may have been real to some 
group of children but which are not real or lifelike 
to her particular group. Only as the teacher shares 
in shaping the school’s educational philosophy and 
relates it to everyday practices in her classroom will 
she come to accept some of the educational princi- 
ples to which many now give only lip service. 
—Childhood Education, April, 1938. 


REPORT OF THE ROCKEFELLER 

FOUNDATION 

During 1937, The Rockefeller Foundation ap- 
propriated a total sum in excess of $9,500,000. Of 
this amount, $2,400,000 was given to the medical 
sciences, $2,200,000 to public health, $2,000,000 to 
the social sciences, $1,100,000 to the natural sciences, 
$800,000 to the humanities, and $400,000 to rural 
reconstruction in China. 

In carrying out its 1937 program the Foundation 
operated in 52 different countries, from Norway to 
the Fiji Islands. Twenty-three of these countries 
were in Europe, 4 in Asia, 3 in Africa, 6 in South 
America, 11 in North and Central America and the 
West Indies, and 5 in other parts of the world. 
Forty-five per cent of the money given went to for- 
eign countries, and the remainder, 55 per cent, was 
for work in the United States. 





FUNCTIONAL READING 

The newer psychologies and philosophies are call- 
ing for a more functional type of reading instruction 
than we have offered in the past. One of the mis- 
takes which we have made since the beginning of 
time is that of treating reading as a subject. Certain 
materials have been gathered together in a set of 
basal textbooks for the purpose of giving practice 
in reading. The reading program has centered about 


daily assignments in the reader. Now, as a matter 


of fact, reading is a tool. It has no subject matter 
of its own. It is simply a tool to be used in getting 
subject matter from fields that do have a content. 
Geography, history, civics, science, literature, art, 
music, and even arithmetic have a subject matter 
peculiar to their own respective fields. Since read- 
ing is not a subject, we are bound to have an arti- 
ficial situation as long as we organize reading in- 
struction in terms of the subject of reading. Prob- 
ably the theory that reading is a subject in itself 
his long ceased to exist in the minds of most educa- 
tors, but this theoretical assumption has not affected 
There 


seems to be a strong and growing trend at present to 


practice to any great extent until recently. 


teach reading practically as a function. 
—Bulletin—Bureau of School Service, University 
of Kentucky, December, 1937. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE 


The struggle for the maintenance of the principle 
of the separation of church and state has been a long 
one. In many areas the public schools have not yet 
been completely secularized. There are those who 
would maintain the earlier religious tradition that 
provided for the reading of the Bible and the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer as a regular daily exercise 
in the schools. It is of course obvious to anyone 


who is willing to consider the implications of this 


practice that it is opposed to the fundamental politi- 


cal principle of the separation of church and state. 
If the Bible is to be read, the query immediately 
arises, ‘Which Bible?” 
There is great need of religious 


This obliga- 


If prayers are to be offered, 
“Which prayers?” 
instruction for children and for youth. 
tion should be met by the home and by the church. 
Religious education cannot be included in the pro- 
gram of the secular public school. 

—School Executive, April, 1938. 


THE MEANING OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
Vocational guidance is a long and continuous 
process during which the individual’s history and 
background are studied, his interests, attitudes, assets 
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and liabilities are analyzed in details, his abilities 
and aptitudes are brought to the fore, a goal is estab- 
lished, and a program outlined to reach that goal. 
This, in general terms, is the meaning of real guid- 
ance—of guidance that can be expected to bring re- 
sults. To be of value, guidance must aim to help 
the individual discover for himself what there is in 
him. Its goal must be to train the individual so that 
he will be able to meet his problems squarely and 
intelligently, and really solve them. Guidance 
should lead the individual to guide himself. 

—Massachusetts Journal of Education, January, 
1938. 


Courses in the study of the Polish language, litera- 
ture, history, and culture have been introduced at 
Harvard, Columbia, California, Northwestern, Wis- 
consin, and Notre Dame. More than twenty high 
schools have introduced and recognized the Polish 
as a modern language—in Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, West Allis, Cudahy, South Milwaukee, 
Toledo, and Schenectady. 

The Slavic population totals more than two hun- 
Poland has a poulation of 
thirty-three million Poles. More than eight million 
Poles are in other parts of the world; nearly four and 
a half million are in America, and approximately 
one million are in Michigan. The Polish language 
is a key to the Slavic languages. 

—Michigan Education Journal, March, 1938. 


dred million people. 


PLIGHT OF THE SMALL TOWN 
EXECUTIVE 
One of two things must come to pass if education 
in the smaller communities in particular is ever to 
rise above the mere retailing of canned information. 
First, the membership of the local school boards must 


be made up of men and women who have met certain 
educational qualifications—qualifications, too, not 
too far below the teachers who work under their 
Or, secondly, through some form of state 
and federal school finance, teaching must become a 
matter of civil service and the dismissal of superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers proceed in much 


authority. 


the same manner as other public officials. 

Just how this change to a more desirable educa- 
tional environment is to be brought about is, of 
course, only a matter for speculation, It is not likely 


to be accomplished, however, through the efforts of 
the teaching profession. 

Perhaps, then, the only solution to this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs must come from an enlight- 
ened and aroused laity. Parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, service clubs, and other organizations, as well 
as far-seeing and courageous public-spirited men and 
women, are the only hope for a permanent rehabilita- 
tion of the small-town and rural consolidated schools. 
Already a consciousness is dawning that true educa- 
tion is more than the ability to remember a lot of 
unrelated facts and that a teacher is more than a 
passive agent to make our children acquainted with 
the heritage of the past. Some day the American 
public will come to the full realization that the 
most valuable thing about a school is not the 
buildings or the books or the course of study but 
the inspiration and idealism that comes from the 
close contact with men and women of thought and 
action. When this day is ushered in, more provision 
will be made by society for attracting and holding the 
new and higher type of teacher. Instead of declaring 
an open season on our teachers of originality and 
vision, we will encourage and protect them. Then 
and then only will society in the smaller communities 
stop penalizing its children because they happen to 
be born outside the city limits. 

—School Executive, April, 1938. 


THE NEW TEACHER, AN ARTIST AND 
SAGE 

There are two types of teachers—the one, the 
teacher who knows and affirms, the other, knows so 
much that he is always searching. The new teacher 
will develop a new type of education by means of 
which the pupils and students will be moved by three 
(1) creative love, (2) the miracle of 
This new 


great forces: 
beauty, and (3) the wisdom of action. 
teacher must know that creation is the pure prayer 
of the spirit. Art is the heart of the people. Knowl- 
edge is the brain of the people. Only through the 
heart and through wisdom can mankind arrive at 
unity and mutual understanding. Such a future 
teacher will know that outside of art, religion is in- 
accessible; outside of art, the spirit of nationality is 
far away; outside of art, science is dark. This is 
not an abstract judgment; on the contrary, it is the 
task before us. 
—Public Education, Penn., March, 1938, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, President 
ANNA HALEY, Secretary 








Banking in Grade Seven 


N connection with their study of checks, notes, 

and interest, the boys and girls of the seventh 

grade decided te make a somewhat extensive 
study of banking. Their experiential background 
being enriched by their acquaintance with banks in 
their civics and arithmetic textbooks made it an 
opportune time for this study. Some of the class 
members had actual accounts in the bank. The 
boys built a bank in one corner of the classroom while 
the girls made notes, stock certificates, deposit slips, 
checks, and bills on the hectograph. 

Officers were elected which consisted of a presi- 
dent, vice president, cashier and the board of direc- 
tors. Each member served in his office for two days 
and then another pupil was given an opportunity to 
fill that position thereby giving each pupil experience 
in the activities of each bank officer and official. 

They voted a capital stock of $5,000 and issued 
100 shares of stock at $50 per 
share. Certificates were issued 
for their shares and dividends 
were to be paid the shareholder. 

Before further progress was 
made the class decided to visit 
The Purcellville National Bank 
to see how a real bank was op- 
erated. 

Before going to the bank the 
group made out a list of ques- 
tions to be asked while on the ex- 
cursion. Among these were the 
following: 

1. How does the bank get a 
charter ? 

2. How often are bank officers 
elected ? 

3. How is money transferred 
from one bank to another? 

4. Do banks issue money ? 

5. How is a check certified ? 

6. How is currency issued and 


A. L. HUTTON, Principal 
Hillsboro School, Loudoun County 


distributed and what is the largest bill of currency? 

7. What protection is given a bank and its de- 
posits ? 

8. What is a bank’s source of income? 

9. What causes bank failures? 

10. Do banks pay dividends to stockholders? 

11. What are bonds and how do they differ from 
real currency ? 

12. Does a bank have accounts with other banks? 

These questions and others were answered by the 
cashier. The children were shown the bank’s sys- 
tem of bookkeeping and the bookkeeping machinery 
used in a bank. The cashier explained the necessity 
of having everything done with the utmost accuracy. 
We were shown bank stock certificates. The chil- 
dren were taken into the vault and shown the pre- 





Hillsboro School Banking Class 
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cautionary measures taken in order to insure safety 
to the bank. 


This excursion gave the pupils added information 
on the subject of banking and made more impressive 


that which they had already read from books 


Upon returning from the bank the pupils set about 


to run their bank like the one they had just visited. 


Each one opened an account with the bank 
Money was placed on savings accounts 
ings paid 2 per cent interest compounded semi-an- 
nually. In order not to make the study too pro- 
longed one calendar day was allowed to equal ten 
days. The calculating of the interest was done by 


the bookkeepers in charge. 


Money was loaned and notes were paid and re 
newed., 

Checks were written and passed through the bank. 
At the end of the month, monthly statements were 


made out and sent to each customer. 


Some real money was deposited and checks were 
written to the candy store operated by the school 
The girl in charge of the candy store brought the 
checks to the bank and they were paid in cash. This 
amount was deducted from each pupil’s account re 
spectively. This added more reality to the check 


writing process. 


“John Doe” checks of larger denominations were 


written and paid off in play money. 


Reports were made from reference books by mem- 
bers of the class. Questions were asked and an- 
swered and many worth while discussions grew out 


of the reports. 


At the end of each day books were made to bal- 
ance and the money was counted. Accounts and 
other activities of the day were properly filed in the 


bookkeeping file. 


I feel that this unit is an excellent medium by 
which banking problems can be taught. The actual 
experiencing of the bank’s activities and problems 
made for more initiative on the part of the learner. 
I noticed a decided growth in the pupils’ attitude 
toward working with each other and toward evaluat- 


ing their work and the work of others 


Institute of Public Affairs 
July 3—July 16, 1938 

N July, the twelfth annual Institute of Public 

Affairs will be held at the University of Vir- 

ginia. The program will present discussions of 


a variety of social, economic, and political questions. 


This year the program will be under the general] 


theme, “Economic Stability and Social Security”. 
The first week, beginning on July 3, will be devoted 
largely to the round table of Dr. Robert McElroy, of 
Oxford Uuiversity, on the subject, “Economic Sta- 
bility Through International Good Will”. 

On Tuesday, July 5, the Virginia Federation of 
3usiness and Professional Women will sponsor a 
speaker, while on Wednesday, July 6, there will be 
a special D.A.R. Program. 

Hon. Clifton A. Woodrum, member of Congress 
from Roanoke, Virginia, is among the list of dis- 
tinguished speakers who will be on the first week’s 
program, which will also include an address by James 
H. R. Cromwell. 

The first day of the second week will be largely 
devoted to the Student Forum, an innovation in the 
program this year. Outstanding undergraduates 
from leading universities will be featured in the first 
student speaker public affairs program sponsored in 
this country. Under the general theme, “The Future 
of American Democracy”, these student discussions 
will continue through July 12 

In the second week, three regular round table con- 
Dr. Grover Clark will 
lead discussions on “The Challenge of the Far East 


ferences will be presented 


to World Security”, including pertinent problems in 
China and Japan. The most significant church pro- 
gram ever to be presented at the Institute will be de- 
veloped under the topic, “The Church Faces an In- 
secure World’. This round table will be directed 
by Dr. Deane Edwards. 
ity program will be thoroughly 


The present Social Secur- 
criticised in the 
round table on that subject conducted by Spencer 
Miller, Jr. 

Outstanding among the second week speakers will 
be His Excellency, Alexander Antonovich Troyanov- 
sky, Russian Ambassador to the United States. 

The Institute has announced a continuance of its 
policy of free admission to all addresses and con- 
ferences. Copies of the completed program may be 
had by writing to the Secretary, Institute of Public 
Affairs, University, Virginia 


2 Nene pe re 























4. Are secondary school teachers in sympathy with 


1 guidance program ? 





5. Can the average teacher see the pupil’s prob- 
: or trom his viewpoint ? 


H Ww d 


pupils respond to the guidance efforts 


_ 
f 
+ 
c 
sf 


tion number one, it may be said that 
76 schools in Virginia is indicative 
nia secondary schools principals are 


nking about guidance, they are on the whole in 


pathy with a guidance program. Most of them 


rank to say that in their opinions their pro- 

s are quite inadequate. Answers from those re- 
ponding in behalf of the schools larger than 250 
iled the fact that but one principal in this group 
lieved his program adequate. In the group of 
r schools, where complacency prevails perhaps 
hicker layer, five believed their programs suffi- 


In the private schools sampled, nine were 





f the principals replying said they 
Fully as 
| 


nany said they needed more time for guidance work, 


ery much needed full-time counselors. 

whether the work is handled by full-time counselors 
the regular classroom teachers. 

ind how many schools have full-time counselors: 
number sampled (and all the larger schools 

sampled), but two reported full-time counse- 

Three public schools and one private school 
they had half-time counselors. 

But not all principals believe persons should be 

One said, “If 


counselors in our school it would 


d to do full-time counseling. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ee, ae 
Guidance in Virginia 
Secondary Schools 
L. F. ADDINGTON 
Wise 
What do secondary school principals in Vir- 
think about guidance? 
What are they doing about it? take 10. I do not think they could do as good 
What are the problems facing them in achiev- job of it as classroom teachers.” 
ng the program they wou'd like w have? Many principals feel, it is to be believed from 


these reports, that the school needs more contact with 
the community. If this contact is to be done by all 


the teachers, no centralization will result. In some 


places coordinators, working through the diversified 

occupations program, serve as contact men 
Other problems being encountered are: the need 

#f more shop work, exploratory courses, better 1i 


braries, and an adequate testing program. Almost 


negligible is the number of schools attempting to 
Many schools 


do, however, do something in an effort to place 


carry an organized placement setup. 
their 
graduates in the world of work. 

The 


worked through the Kiwanis Club of his city in an 


principal of one school reported that hi 


effort to place his graduates; and so good was a guid- 
ance form used by the club, he adopted it for his 
S( hoo! 


This same principal keeps in close contact with 


all his graduates who are away at institutions of 


higher learning. Thus he is in better position to 


keep the curriculum of his school in shape to serv 
the needs of his pupils. 


Guidance as a whole, it seems, is left primarily 


I 
Ninety-two per cent of 


up to the homeroom teachers. 
the reports indicated homeroom guidance, and it is 
believed by many that this is a good place to put the 


responsibility, if these teachers have time to do the 


; 


work. Most principals said that the teaching load 


)f most teachers was too heavy to permit much in- 
dividual counseling. Five classes per day seem t 
be the average load. 


If, then, counseling is as important as most edu- 


cators say it is, might it not be well to convince, if 


356 


cautionary measures taken in order to insure safety 


to the bank. 


This excursion gave the pupils added information 
on the subject of banking and made more impressive 


that which they had already read from books. 


Upon returning from the bank the pupils set about 


to run their bank like the one they had just visited. 


Each one opened an account with the bank. 
Money was placed on savings accounts. The sav- 
ings paid 2 per cent interest compounded semi-an- 
nually. In order not to make the study too pro- 
longed one calendar day was allowed to equal ten 
days. The calculating of the interest was done by 


the bookkeepers in charge. 


Money was loaned and notes were paid and re- 


newed. 


Checks were written and passed through the bank. 
At the end of the month, monthly statements were 
made out and sent to each customer. 


Some real money was deposited and checks were 
written to the candy store operated by the school. 
The girl in charge of the candy store brought the 
This 


amount was deducted from each pupil’s account re- 


checks to the bank and they were paid in cash. 
spectively. This added more reality to the check 
writing process. 

“John Doe” checks of larger denominations were 


written and paid off in play money. 


Reports were made from reference books by mem- 
bers of the class. 
swered and many worth while discussions grew out 


Questions were asked and an- 


of the reports. 


At the end of each day books were made to bal- 
ance and the money was counted. Accounts and 
other activities of the day were properly filed in the 
bookkeeping file. 

I feel that this unit is an excellent medium by 
which banking problems can be taught. The actual 
experiencing of the bank’s activities and problems 
made for more initiative on the part of the learner. 
I noticed a decided growth in the pupils’ attitude 
toward working with each other and toward evaluat- 


ing their work and the work of others. 
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Institute of Public Affairs 
July 3—July 16, 1938 


N July, the twelfth annual Institute of Public 
Affairs will be held at the University of Vir- 
ginia. The program will present discussions of 
a variety of social, economic, and political questions. 

This year the program will be under the general 
theme, “Economic Stability and Social Security”. 
The first week, beginning on July 3, will be devoted 
largely to the round table of Dr. Robert McElroy, of 
Oxford U.tiversity, on the subject, “Economic Sta- 
bility Through International Good Will”. 

On Tuesday, July 5, the Virginia Federation of 
Business and Professional Women will sponsor a 
speaker, while on Wednesday, July 6, there will be 
a special D.A.R. Program. 

Hon. Clifton A. Woodrum, member of Congress 
from Roanoke, Virginia, is among the list of dis- 
tinguished speakers who will be on the first week’s 
program, which will also include an address by James 
H. R. Cromwell. 

The first day of the second week will be largely 
devoted to the Student Forum, an innovation in the 
program this Outstanding undergraduates 
from leading universities will be featured in the first 


year. 


student speaker public affairs program sponsored in 
this country. Under the general theme, “The Future 
of American Democracy”, these student discussions 
will continue through July 12. 

In the second week, three regular round table con- 
ferences will be presented. Dr. Grover Clark will 
lead discussions on ‘‘The Challenge of the Far East 
to World Security”, 
China and Japan. 
gram ever to be presented at the Institute will be de- 


including pertinent problems in 
The most significant church pro- 


veloped under the topic, “The Church Faces an In- 
secure World’. This round table will be directed 
by Dr. Deane Edwards. 
ity program will be thoroughly criticised in the 


The present Social Secur- 


round table on that subject conducted by Spencer 
Miller, Jr. 

Outstanding among the second week speakers will 
be His Excellency, Alexander Antonovich Troyanov- 
sky, Russian Ambassador to the United States. 

The Institute has announced a continuance of its 
policy of free admission to all addresses and con- 
ferences. Copies of the completed program may be 
had by writing to the Secretary, Institute of Public 
Affairs, University, Virginia. 
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Guidance in Virginia 


Secondary Schools 


1. What do secondary school principals in Vir- 
ginia think about guidance? 

2. What are they doing about it? 

3. What are the problems facing them in achiev- 
ing the program they would like to have? 

4. Are secondary school teachers in sympathy with 
a guidance program ? 

5. Can the average teacher see the pupil’s prob- 
lem from his viewpoint ? 

6. How do pupils respond to the guidance efforts 
of teachers? 

As to question number one, it may be said that 
if a sampling of 76 schools in Virginia is indicative 
of what Virginia secondary schools principals are 
thinking about guidance, they are on the whole in 
sympathy with a guidance program. Most of them 
are frank to say that in their opinions their pro- 
grams are quite inadequate. Answers from those re- 
sponding in behalf of the schools larger than 250 
revealed the fact that but one principal in this group 
believed his program adequate. In the group of 
smaller schools, where complacency prevails perhaps 
in a thicker layer, five believed their programs suffi- 
cient. In the private schools sampled, nine were 
satisfied. 

Twenty-five of the principals replying said they 
very much needed full-time counselors. Fully as 
many said they needed more time for guidance work, 
whether the work is handled by full-time counselors 
or by the regular classroom teachers. 

And how many schools have full-time counselors ? 
Of the number sampled (and all the larger schools 
were sampled), but two reported full-time counse- 
lors. Three public schools and one private school 
said they had half-time counselors. 


But not all principals believe persons should be 
employed to do full-time counseling. One said, “If 
we had enough counselors in our school it would 


L. F. ADDINGTON 
Wise 


take 10. I do not think they could do as good a 
job of it as classroom teachers.” 

Many principals feel, it is to be believed from 
these reports, that the school needs more contact with 
the community. If this contact is to be done by all 
the teachers, no centralization will result. In some 
places coordinators, working through the diversified 
occupations program, serve as contact men. 

Other problems being encountered are: the need 
of more shop work, exploratory courses, better li- 
braries, and an adequate testing program. Almost 
negligible is the number of schools attempting to 
carry an organized placement setup. Many schools 
do, however, do something in an effort to place their 
graduates in the world of work. 

The principal of one school reported that he 
worked through the Kiwanis Club of his city in an 
effort to place his graduates; and so good was a guid- 
ance form used by the club, he adopted it for his 
schoo. 

This same principal keeps in close contact with 
all his graduates who are away at institutions of 
higher learning. Thus he is in better position to 
keep the curriculum of his school in shape to serve 
the needs of his pupils. 

Guidance as a whole, it seems, is left primarily 
up to the homeroom teachers. Ninety-two per cent of 
the reports indicated homeroom guidance, and it is 
believed by many that this is a good place to put the 
responsibility, if these teachers have time to do the 
work. Most principals said that the teaching load 
of most teachers was too heavy to permit much in- 
dividual counseling. Five classes per day seem to 
be the average load. 

If, then, counseling is as important as most edu- 
cators say it is, might it not be well to convince, if 
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possible, our school boards that four classes and one 
period devoted daily to counseling would be a better 
schedule for teachers? Here still we are faced with 
a problem. Not every teacher has the ability to 
counsel. A teacher must like pupils, must be in 
sympathy with their problems, must be willing to 
listen and to keep in confidence many problems that 
are aired. Counseling demands good common sense, 
emotional balance, and training. 

But there is a solution to many of the run of the 
mill guidance problems, such as choosing courses 
for college preparation, school, community and in- 
dividual health, possibilities of occupations, etc. that 
can more easily be found. It is group guidance. 
Less than half the schools reporting indicated any 
attempt at group guidance. 

It is here that the Revised Curriculum may be 
used to good advantage. 
ing the health of a school arises, it may become the 
topic of study. Materials may be gathered from 
the State Health Department, insurance companies, 
etc. to round out a study of the problem. The local 
public health nurse and physician may be called in 
to give expert advice on such problems. And this 
very thing is being done in some places. 


When a problem concern- 


It is apparent that most schools stress vocational 
guidance more than any other type 
cent of the public schools larger tlian 250 have such 
a program. There are courses in occupations, trips 
to industries, speakers from the outside, etc. 
thermore, a stride in this direction has been made in 
some few schools with the diversified occupations 


Ninety-five per 


Fur- 


program. This program gives promise of expan- 
sion; other schools indicate a wish to try it. 


It is believed that more and more secondary 
school teachers are coming to the point of being in 
sympathy with a broader guidance program. Young 
teachers especially are quick to see its merits. Those 
who have had courses in schools of education on 
guidance problems are already convinced of the 
need of guidance programs. 


Only recently a trained counselor, not a teacher 
but a person who works with young people in sum- 
mer camps, went into a school of which the writer 
knows, spent two days, and during the time made 
this remark: 

“The teachers in that school seem to be young 
enough and alert enough to be in full sympathy with 
the problems of the pupils.” 
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That trained counselor made three talks before 
groups, then made herself available for private in- 
terviews. Much to the surprise of every member of 
the faculty, the counselor was kept busy during her 
stay with problems the pupils voluntarily presented 
—problems which most of them would not have re- 
lated to their parents. 


The nature of this experiment, on the part of that 
particular school, was social guidance, and this is 
one phase of a guidance program. Some authorities 
now divide guidance into these heads: Social, 
Health, Recreational, and Vocational. Others are 
prone to list Educational guidance as separate, but 
this writer wishes to consider the four divisions 
listed above as subdivisions of Educational guidance. 
In the narrow sense of the word, we think of edu- 
cational guidance as assistance in the selection of 
courses, the selection of the proper college, etc. 


Some few years ago the State Department of Edu- 
cation issued a bulletin on guidance. It told how 
to organize such a program in the small school as 
well as in the large. For the small school it gave 
much emphasis to the need of guidance committees 
whose function is to contact the community as to 


its needs and the pupils’ needs, to advise the faculty 


and principai, and to keep the whole program mov- 
ing. 

This advice, evidently, was taken seriously by the 
larger schools of the State for about 40 per cent 
have such committees while in the smaller schools 
less than 35 per cent have them. 


This guidance bulletin, according to a report of 
a guidance committee that met in Richmond last 
November, will probably be reissued and made avail- 
able to those schools needing it. In that it was care- 
fully worked out by some of the leaders in guidance 
work in the State, it is a valuable piece of literature 


for secondary school principals and teachers to have. 


Few schools in the State have adequate record 
cards for the tabulation of guidance information. 
The Roanoke city schools have a very good one. 
Samples of guidance cards may be had upon request 
from Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Every guidance card should carry a temporary 
sheet for the recording of such information as may 
be needed by the teachers, but which, if kept, might 
at some future date be against the individual, Some 
few schools keep such a record, destroying it when 
the pupil leaves the school. 
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Liberalism and Free Schools 


HE public school system in Virginia got its 
powerful impetus in 1879 with the passage 
of the Henkel School Bill, which was a direct 
outgrowth of the Readjuster 
movement. The period of 
this movement, when a live- 
ly struggle for political con- 
trol was centering around 
the dynamic personality of 
General William Mahone 
of Petersburg, was one in 
which the plain people of 
the State were deeply stirred 
by the issues of government. 
They took a hand in reap- 
% praising the objectives of 
William Shands Meacham social government as well 
as in readjusting the public debt. The Henkel Bill 
guaranteed funds for free schools, which were the 
chief beneficiaries of the fiscal liberality of the Re- 
adjusters. Public opinion was solidly behind the 
Readjusters when they secured the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment which abolished the poll 
tax as a prerequisite for voting. So the rise of 
the public school system in this State was associated 
with what deserves to be called one of the most 
liberal periods in its history, despite the partisanship 
that sometimes entered into its debates. 





Since 1902, when the people of the State adopted 
a Constitution into which was written the $1.50 poll 
tax and a three-year prepayment provision, the pub- 
lic schools have been dependent upon the generosity 
of a limited one-party system of government; limited, 
because the Democratic party disfranchised a large 
proportion of its own voters by the poll tax. 


The point I wish to make in this paper is that 
there is a ceiling to the social generosity of a politi- 
cal regimé under which an articulate fraction of the 
electorate can dictate policies which coincide with 
its own interests; a ceiling which has no real rela- 
tion to what is clearly possible and practical in the 
field of public education. I believe that the time has 
come when we must introduce more democracy into 
the democratic process by broadening the base of the 
franchise, if we are to secure a wider distribution of 


WILLIAM SHANDS MEACHAM, 
Associate Editor, Richmond Times-Dispatch 


the benefits of both State and local government and 
broaden and diversify our school program. 

What is the outlook for a more liberal government 
in Virginia today? There were four bills introduced 
at the last session of the General Assembly, designed 
either to remove the poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting or to liberalize voting requirements. The 
resolution introduced in the State Senate by Senator 
Vivian Page proposed that the Constitution be 
amended to remove the tax on suffrage altogether. 
Bills introduced in the House by Delegates Neff, 
Walton, and Boschen would have provided for 
amendments to give the Legislature the right to pre- 
scribe the amount of the tax and the method of pay- 
ment. All these measures were ingloriously defeated, 
but they indicated that the revolt against the poll 
tax is gaining momentum. 

The political leadership of the General Assembly 
plainly took the view that the poll tax is one of its 
vested rights in the Constitution. It was not even 
willing to let the issue of changing the present vot- 
ing arrangements, be debated on the floor of the 
Senate or the House—the bills liberalizing the fran- 
chise in Virginia were killed in committee. This 
procedure of summary execution was followed des- 
pite the fact that Governor Price had advocated 
reduction of the poll tax to $1.00 and elimination 
of the prepayment requirement. 

Upon what basis, then, does the hope of provid- 
ing more ample accommodations in the theatre of 
political action in Virginia rest? Simply this: the 
relationship that exists between a drastic tax on 
voting, the decline of the power of local government, 
and even the spread of poverty, can no longer be 
concealed. It is not difficult to show that the Vir- 
ginia poll tax has effectively reduced the size of the 
electorate and that this has resulted in a correspond- 
ing contraction of interest in government. In 1928, 
there were 1,340,000 persons of voting age in the 
population of the State, but only 305,000 voted. In 
the presidential election of 1932, when we were in 
the midst of the depression, only 208,000 people 
voted. By 1936, the total State vote had climbed 
back to 350,000. In recent years, only approxi- 
mately 24 per cent of the voting population has 
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actually gone to the polls, which gives the State 
forty-third rank among the forty-eight states in vot- 
ing strength. It is not a mere coincidence that the 
eight states requiring the payment of a franchise tax 
rank the lowest not only in voting strength but also 
in per capita wealth of the population and in the dis- 
tribution of such governmental benefits as public 
education. Besides Virginia, the other states having 
a poll tax are: Tennessee, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and South Carolina. Mas- 
sachusetts, which ranks first among the States of 
America with respect to the per capita distribution 
of wealth, and first also in the advantages which 
social government extends to the population in the 
fields of education, public health and public wel- 
fare, abolished the poll tax for voting nearly a half 
century ago. 

The immediate answer to an odious comparison 
between social government in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts is likely to be that our Northern competi- 
tor for first landing honors has few Negroes to pull 
down the average of achievement for the whole popu- 
lation. And the answer is that 
how widespread poverty is among the white popula- 


few of us realize 


tion of Virginia, or how little is being done to check 
its spread. For two years, I have been a member 
of the Virginia State Planning Board’s Committee 
on Marginal Population. Dr. W. E. Garnett, of 
V. P. I., who has been directing the research for this 
committee, has found that there are over 100,000 
white families in rural Virginia that have a total 
income of $600 a year or less. 

It would be unfair to say that the poll tax pro- 
duces marginal population, but it is undoubtedly one 
reason why we have not been able to move effectively 
to prevent the spread of poverty—and marginal 
population has an inherent tendency to spread. By 
imposing a poll tax we make it impossible for the 
poorer elements of the population to protect their 
interests in government. Issues do not arise when 
the people who are most directly interested in bring- 
ing about changes in the status quo are disfranchised. 
By placing a fence around the voting reservation, 
we tend to restrict interest in government to the di- 
rect beneficiaries of the status quo. 


If this is a true statement of the case—and I think 
it is—it has important connotations for a state that 
is being rapidly industrialized. Here, as in other 
states of the South, there is a surplus of workers and 
the lag in labor legislation is an open invitation to 
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industries seeking “cheap labor” to establish them- 
selves within our hospitable borders. There is every- 
where evidence that the invitation is being widely 
accepted, and so-called light industry, employing a 
high percentage of women at low wages, is becoming 
predominant in our industrial structure. Unless we 
can pave the way for a larger participation of the 
laboring elements of Virginia population in the demo- 
cratic process through which state policies are deter- 
mined, there is small chance for raising labor stand- 
ards in this Commonwealth. In the absence of any 
legislative design so to assure fair living wages, we 
shall be heading toward permanent poverty for a 
large proportion of our industrial population. 

Perhaps the most serious evidence of political dis- 
ability in this State today is found in the gradual 
paralysis that is overcoming the function of county 
government. One by one, the State is taking over 
the responsibilities of local government in rural Vir- 
ginia. It has taken over the county road systems, 
and State officers exercise the major functions of 
rural community government. The board of super- 
visors, it is true, exercises a nominal function as a 
legislative body, but the county is becoming a head- 
less unit of local government. In many instances, 
county governments have almost given up the ghost 
and have virtually repudiated their obligation to the 
public schools. Perhaps eventually the State will 
have to assume entire responsibility for the public 
schools also. In any event, here we have the per- 
fect example of the fatal contraction of governmental 
function when it is left in the hands of a small coterie 
of officeholders dominating the electorate. 

The General Assembly has made it possible for 
the counties to adopt either the executive or county 
manager plan of government, but with voting so 


largely limited to the beneficiaries of the ring of 
officeholders on courthouse square, it is not surpris- 
ing that the proposal to invigorate democracy in 
Only 


two counties in the State have adopted the new plan 


rural Virginia has not had a fair hearing. 


of government by popular referendum—Albemarle 
and Henrico. 


I favor a constitutional amendment repealing the 
poll tax as a suffrage tax in Virginia and the enact- 
ment of a voting statute that would make the passing 
of an adequate literacy test the only qualification of 
the right to vote. But I think the poll tax should be 
continued as a public school tax, to be collected 
from all citizens regardless of whether or not they 
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choose to exercise their right to vote. Under the 
policy I have suggested, instead of being tied to the 
fortunes of a limited franchise, the schools would 
get their tax from every person over 21 years of age 
in the Commonwealth, and would also stand to profit 
greatly by increased State appropriations that could 
be expected in a more liberal milieu of government. 

The spectre that has haunted the proposal to elimi- 
nate the poll tax in this State whenever it has been 
mentioned has been the possible rise of the Negro 
vote. Since it was written into the Constitution of 
1902 for the expressed purpose of disfranchising 
the Negro, it is natural that this question should 
arise. The answer to this objection is that the tax 
on the Virginia ballot has disfranchised a large 
proportion of white voters and that it is not true that 
its removal will lead to a perplexing increase in 
Negro suffrage. On this point, we have reliable 
evidence from North Carolina, which removed the 





poll tax in 1920. Since that time, the Democratic 
majority in the State has risen from less than 100,- 
000 to nearly 300,000. What is even more to the 
point, white majorities have increased steadily in 
black counties. 

Now if it appears that I have suggested that the 
outlook for a more liberal government in Virginia 
is good, because I think a reaction is in progress 
against a government that has not been sufficiently 
conservative of human values, I shall have to stand 
by the implications of my thesis. I do not believe 
that we can develop our resources and create more 
wealth in Virginia until we release creative forces 
that have not yet been invoked in our democracy. 

The temper of the time in Virginia and the actors 
upon the governmental stage suggest that we are 
moving in this State toward a more balanced pro- 
gram of government. 





After attending the Pamunky Indian pageant held at Lawrenceville the pupils in the second and third grades at 


Dolphin School decided to work on a unit centered around Indian life. 
Pupils are here shown engaged in the numerous activities of 


tourist camp near Alberta stimulated interest. 
Indian life. 


A visit to the model Indian village 
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Some Observations on War. 
Industry and Education 


PEAKING of the processes of government, 
S James Bryce, in addressing an American au- 
dience, once remarked: “The fact that the ul- 
timate source of power resides in the people often 
obscures the fact that in all political action, and es- 
pecially in foreign relations . . . the masses of the 
people have comparatively little knowledge and even 
less initiative. 
what their leaders make them.” 
Yet, no fact is more obvious today than that the 


Broadly speaking, the people are 


leaders, in information and purpose, have not made 
the people what they should be. 
in the realm of education than in the field of poli- 
tics and government. 
one of the greatest weaknesses among educational 
leaders and philosophers in our country today is 
their inability or unwillingness—certainly their fail- 
ure—to speak in the language and the atmosphere 
of the common people; to appeal to the great masses 
of our citizenship, to the daily artisan, farmer, 
worker, and man-about-town—to those men and 
women whose votes, if not their ideas, count for just 
as much as do those of the experts. In short, the 
leaders fail to popularize the issues they are cham- 
pioning. And, just so long as this condition prevails 
will these well-meaning champions fail to make 
democracy function in the lives, votes, and activities 
of our people. 


This is no less true 


And this is largely because 


The present article, therefore, pleads for the treat- 
ment of public questions in the language and in the 
interests of the people—of the students and teachers 
in the public schools, of the home and fireside group, 
of the civic, professional and business group, wher- 
ever they foregather to entertain themselves and to 
discuss their peculiar or common problems. 

Such a discussion might well take up, for ex- 
ample, three great problems and issues of our con- 
temporary civilization—war, industry, and educa- 
tion. Its major purpose would be to show in some 
degree, and with some clarity and detail, how these 
great issues are interwoven; how they depend upon 
each other; the dangers to our society, and to the 
world, that come in this relationship; and to point 
out some ways in which these relations may be modi- 


R. E. SWINDLER 
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fied and a better understanding and order of society, 
national and world-wide, may develop. 

Such treatment, moreover, would emphasize the 
sociological basis and significance of the problems 
treated in its content. Political phases have long 
been emphasized. The economic basis is receiving 
especial attention in these days, even if the solution 
of economic problems is far from realization. But 
the sociological implications of the great national 
and international issues of war, industry, and edu- 
cation, with their multitudinous ramifications in 
their inter-relations, have received scant attention 
up to the present time. Human relations—their mo- 
tives and drives on an international scale, the char- 
acter and relation of human beings to each other in 
the world setting—must be given due consideration. 

Moreover, such a treatment should not give merely 
an introductory explanation of the point of view of 
the author, or of a single “expert”. The statements, 
generalizations, and judgments given should not be 
simply his personal opinions and bias. They should 
represent something like a concensus of opinion and 
judgment, including that of experts and authorities 
on international relations, politics and government, 
covering the whole span of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries up to the present. This information 
could then be disseminated by the school. 

Now, it should go without saying that school 
teachers cannot afford to be propagandists for any 
group, political or otherwise, in our democratic so- 
ciety. They must be concerned with making it easier 
for their students and hearers to get at the essential 
facts in the situations involved or under considera- 
tion; to help them see both sides and all significant 
angles relating to vital questions and problems that 
affect our citizens and their welfare; to assist the 
pupils to an understanding of these problems; to be 
satisfied with nothing less than the truth, “wherever 
the chips may fall”; to provide situations for free- 
dom of investigation and thinking. Only thus can 
any teacher who is charged, as social studies. teach- 
ers are, with a presentation of the baffling problems 
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of our society be true to the ideals and purposes of 
American democracy. 

But, on the philosophy of government, educators 
must draw the line. To be loyal Americans, they 
must believe in and support the democratic social 
There can be no compromise on this. Such 
is the writer’s position in this article. 


order. 


It seems almost trite to repeat that if democracy, 
the most priceless heritage of our modern world, is 
to endure against the other forms of government and 
society which are threatening it today, the average 
citizen must think more clearly about, and under- 
stand more fully, what these essential principles of 
our democracy are. And, yet, the average citizen is 
more muddled today than ever before. 


What are these principles of democracy upon 
which an intelligent citizenship is to be based? Per- 
haps no better brief statement could be made than to 
quote from the Fourteenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, 1936. And this for the reason, among 
other things, that it represents the overwhelming ma- 
jority opinion of the superintendents of schools in 
the United States and of their supporting boards of 
and communities. 


education I quote these princi- 


ples: 


1. Government with the consent of the governed as 
contrasted with government by dictatorial force im- 
posed by stratagem and violence; . . . open presenta- 
tion of issues, liberty of press and discussion, an 
educated electorate, and the right of the people to alter 
their fundamental laws by established processes as 
changed conditions call for (them). 

2. The use of government, economy, the natural 
endowment of the nation and the technical arts for the 
promotion of the general welfare ... and well-being 
for all people, as distinguished from the privileges 
of any class. 

3. The preservation of personal liberty—full re- 
ligious liberty, and freedom of press, speech, assembly 
and petition—as opposed to capricious and irrespon- 
sible tyranny. (So much of which we have in Europe 
today.) 

4. The preservation of the right of property law- 
fully acquired; that property is to be taken only for 
public purposes and by due process, in which burdens 
fall with the same weight on all persons similarly 
situated. 

5. The protection of private rights against arbitrary 


action, (and) by .. . fixed processes guaranteeing 


speedy and open hearings in courts of law; right of 
counsel, right of jury trial, and right of impartial 
judgment. 
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6. The enforcement of law by duly constituted offi- 
cials alone, and the repudiation of private persons 
and organizations that try to take upon themselves 
the functions of judges and executioners. 


7. The assumption of full individual responsibility 
in the discharge of private and public obligations. 


With this point of view and these principles of 
our American democracy in mind, we should be able 
to pursue study and discussion with an open mind 
and with a proper regard for the American way of 
life, whatever its weaknesses and faults. 

All informed citizens must confess that our demo- 
cratic system of government and politics, as it has 
worked out so often and so widely in this country, 
has aided and abetted in no small measure a vicious 
system of profit, exploitation and graft in business 
and industry as well as a negation of our most cher- 
ished American ideals. In the light of this situa- 
tion, it is no wonder that many youth may hestitate 
to accept the claims of those institutions and leaders 
which have fallen so far short of practicing what 
they preached. This is to say, of course, that one 
of the greatest evils people suffer in countries with 
popular government is in the choice of officials and 
administrators who are not morally and intellectually 
up to the standard requisite for efficient government 
and leadership in the interests of the people, al- 
though most of them usually are. 

Many thoughtful and unprejudiced students of 
American life today have agreed that, for any in- 
telligent citizen who really believes in representative 
democracy, there is one absolutely certain test that 
may be applied to the leaders of our industrial and 
political system, past and present; and that is this: 
Have they built up their immense influence and for- 
tunes and maintained control with the intent of in- 
creasing their power at the expense of the hard- 
pressed consumer, farmer, and day laborer, whose 
living they have made more difficult and miserable 
than otherwise it would have been? From sttatisti- 
cal and impartial studies is piling up the evidence 
that, for nearly a century, a great many of these 
forces, industries, and leaders—often a majority of 
them—have been doing just this merciless and piti- 
less thing, and that, moreover, some have been buy- 
ing with their inordinate gain the power with which 
to continue and increase their domination. 

The 
selfsame test can be applied to the extreme maligners 


But this is only one-half of the picture. 


and enemies (honest though some of them may be) 
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of our “capitalistic” system of society in this coun- 
try. 
their selfish desires above the ideals of American 
democracy and the welfare of the industrious and 
substantial citizenship of our land? There can be, 
and there must be developed, a way for the average 
citizen to answer this question as it applies to both 
extremes of the economic bracket. 

It ought not to be difficult for the student of his- 
tory to recognize both of these extremes and not be 
led astray by either. Call those who take this posi- 
tion what you will—‘“middle-of-the-road opportu- 


Are they mainly the “have-nots” who place 


ists”, “pink parlor philosophers’, ‘‘conservatives’’ or 
“‘progressives’’—as your particular bias may dictate; 
it is the American way, and it must prevail if democ- 
racy is to endure. 

For party and selfish reasons, and through apathy 
or ignorance, we are often prone to select officials 
whose records are tainted, or whose practices are 
questionable, in various ways. Therefore, we can- 
not expect a high degree of integrity and unselfish 
devotion from them in the interest of the people 
at large. In this situation, the men of wealth and 
power, the captains of industry, have always had 
the upper hand with politics—the men of wealth 
have been the power behind the throne in politics 
and government. The violent demagogue threatens 
us equally now, however. 

But, in the main, such facts as these are just 
The chil- 
dren have not been given a chance to understand 


what has been kept out of the schools. 


the forces that have run the machinery of business 
and government. They have been regaled through 
recent generations with political, military, and so- 
cial history and customs, with interesting but super- 
ficial knowledge of the real forces behind the ‘“‘wheel 
of progress’. But the time for this misinformation 
and ignorance is past. The great mass of demo- 
cratic citizenship is beginning to “get next” and is 
going to see to it that the schools, which they sup- 
port and control by their votes, shall tell the truth; 
shall interpret fairly for the growing generation the 
movements and influences that have been and are 
making our country—the sinister forces equally with 
the wholesome and righteous ones. 

In the matter, then, of the relation of the great 
forces of industry and education to each other, with 
all the problems of industrial conflict involved, the 
issue seems clear. The truth must be known and 


revealed without fear or favor. And it is being re- 
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vealed today as never before. Yet, confusion is in- 
creased because of the immense complexity of our 
problem and because of the power of clever and sel- 
fish propoganda. Thus is external vigilance the 
price of liberty. 

But, if this ignorance and uncertainty are a threat 
to liberty and progress in these two fields, they are all 
the more a threat in the relations of the problems of 
war and peace to those of industry and education. 
A final word may, therefore, be offered with respect 
to the status of war and its causes. 

On the causes of conflicts and wars among the na- 
tions so much confusion exists in the public mind 
today and so many prejudices and vested interests 
are represented in current and recent discussions and 
information on the causes—ultimate and fundamen- 
tal as well as immediate causes and pretexts for 
war—that it is impossible for the average citizen 
of our country, and doubly so for public school stu- 
dents when unaided, even to approximate the truth 
with reference to the conflicts which most closely and 
vitally concern our own day and generation. 

Moreover, this confusion is increased by the fact 
that it is human nature for people to swing from 
one extreme to the other on questions of great pub- 
lic moment and often to arrive at the truth only after 


distressing or disastrous mischief has been done. 


Only one generation ago, for instance, the liberal 


governments and peoples of Europe and America 
were embarked on what these people believed was a 
holy crusade of war “to end war and to make the 
world safe for democracy”. And today many mil- 
lions, if not the majority, of these same people are 
enthusiastically supporting in greater or less degree 
the very antithesis of democracy—dictatorships of 
facism or communism. 

Many historians of the present, moreover, are 
writing and interpreting history as if no one nation 
or group of nations was more guilty and responsible 
One 


grows a little weary of reading and trying to follow 


for war and its horrible results than any other. 


the apparent reasoning of such innocuous and inde- 
cisive “liberals’’. 

Now, if there were no more justification for war 
in any one European country than in any other in 
1914, nor in the chain of events on either side, for 
two generations, that brought on the World War, 
then there was, and is today, no choice to be made 
in favor of democratic movements and influences in 


our world—no choice or advantage to be seen in one 
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form of government and international conduct over 
another. And what is more, if we are to blame the 
trend of democratic government in Great Britian and 
France in the period from 1789 to 1914 equally with 
the governments of autocratic powers and princes in 
Europe during that same period, then there is no dis- 
tinction to be made by citizens of the United States 
between democracy and dictatorships in our world 
today, as well as no menace of communism or inter- 
national anarchy to be feared! 

What an absurdity! Hence, it is impossible for 
our enlightened American patriots or citizens to cast 
equal blame upon liberal and autocratic governments 
at the same time; this despite the fact that autocracy 
was strongly linked with democracy previous to and 
in the period of the World War. Some American 
historians and diplomats, some so-called inter- 


nationalists, are leaning so far backward to be one 
hundred per cent “neutral” in thought as well as in 
deed that they are causing honest doubt as to the 
value and genuineness of their support of American 
institutions and ideas, of their sympathy with the 
principles and influence of representative democracy 
in our present much-troubled and much-muddled 
world. 

Such persons, with whatever influence is theirs, 
may well consider anew the occasion for and the 
meaning of our Monroe Doctrine a century ago, as 
well as the nature of our public institutions (such 
as our public school system, our press, and the free- 
dom of expression here), in contrast with those of 
either the Napoleonic and Matternich eras in Europe, 
or the Old World communist and facists dictator- 
ships of today. 





United States Colleges and Universities 


of British Origin 


HERE are over seven hundred universities 

and colleges in the forty-eight states and out- 

lying possessions under the American flag. 
Of these sixteen were founded under British rule 
before their army evacuated American soil at New 
York in May, 1783, at the close of the Revolutionary 
War. 

The first established was Harvard University at 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1636. The last of the present 
United States colleges established under British 
colonial rule was Washington College at Chester- 
town, Maryland, which was founded in 1782. 

Harvard College although the first of its kind in 
the colonies is today antidated by a number of years 
by the University of Santo Tomas established by the 
Spanish Dominican Fathers in Manila, Philippine 
Islands. The General Court of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay founded Harvard on October 28, 
1636. The following year the college was moved to 
Newtowne and in November of this same year was 
appointed the first Board of Overseers, consisting of 
Governor Winthrop, Deputy-Governor Duddley, six 
ministers, and four other magistrates. Soon an acre 
of land with a dwelling for the college was acquired. 
This institution was opened in 1638. The name of 


C. STEWART PETERSON 
Baltimore, Md. 


the town was changed to Cambridge in honor of the 
English University town where many of the leading 
colonists had been educated. The college was named 
in honor of John Harvard, a puritan minister who 
had attended the University at Cambridge, England, 
and who left to the institution one-half his estate, 
totaling £ 779 and 17 s 2 d and four hundred volumes 
for a library. The name, “Harvard College’, was 
decided upon by the vote of the General Court on 
March 13, 1639. 

The College of William and Mary at Williams- 
burg, Va., was the second institution of higher learn- 
ing established while the colonies were under British 
rule. The first efforts for its establishment began 
in 1617 when an attempt was made to found the 
University of Henricropolis. The Indian Mas- 
sacre of 1622 destroyed this noble attempt and not 
until 1661 was the project revived but without suc- 
cess. In 1690, James Blair was sent to England 
by the Virginia clergy and he succeeded in securing 
a charter from the King and Queen on February 8, 
1693. The college was named William and Mary 
in honor of the British sovereigns who granted the 
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charter. For the purpose of supporting the college, 
20,000 acres of land were granted, the receipts from 
the tobacco tax and certain quit rents. London 
merchants, pardoned pirates, and Virginians sub- 
scribed liberally. Sir Christopher Wren designed 
the main college building, the construction of which 
was begun in 1695. This building still stands al- 
though it has burned three times. 
used as a hospital by General Washington during the 
siege of Yorktown. 


The college was 


In 1732, the president’s house 
was consructed. Lord Cornwallis occupied it for a 
short time in 1781. The French army officers oc- 
cupied the building after the Battle of Yorktown. 
The U. S. Army officers occupied this building for 
a time in the War Between the States. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1776, the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity was 
founded at this college and in 1926 a Phi Beta 
Kappa Memorial Building was constructed. 

Yale University was the third institution of higher 
learning founded in the colonies while under British 
rule. Ten Connecticut clergymen met at Branford 
in 1701 and founded Yale, and the same year it 
was chartered and was first known as the “Collegiate 
School”. The first commencements were held at 
Saybrook where the Collegiate School was first lo- 
cated. In 1716, the school was removed to New 
Haven and two years later the name was changed to 
Yale College. In 1887, by an act of the Connecticut 
General Assembly, the institution was named Yale 
University. 

The University of Pennsylvania was founded in 
1740 and was the fourth institution of higher learn- 
ing to come into existence under the British flag in 
the American colonies. 
as a charity institution. 
as an academy and in 1755 as the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia. The University of the 
State of Pennsylvania dates back to 1779 when the 
original charter was removed. 
of this charter in 1789, the college was merged with 
the University of the State of Pennsylvania into the 


This university first began 
In 1753, it was chartered 


After the restoration 


present University of Pennsylvania. 

The fifth United States College of British origin 
is the Moravian Seminary and College for Women 
opened at Bethlehem, Pa., in 1742. Countess Benigua 
of Saxony founded this boarding school for girls 
which today is the oldest of its kind in this country 
and the first here under British rule. In 1748, Old 
Colonial Hall was built. This structure was used 
in the French and Indian Wars. In the Revolu- 
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tionary War, Old Colonial Hall was used as a mili- 
tary hospital. 

Princeton University at Princeton, New Jersey, 
was founded in 1746 and was the sixth of the Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities of British origin. 
John Hamilton, the acting Governor of the Province 
of New Jersey, granted the first charter to this in- 
stitution. Governor Belcher the second 
charter in 1748. From the date of its founding until 
1896 this school was known as the “College of New 
Jersey”. What is today known as Princeton Uni- 
versity has had three locations, first at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, dating from 1747, later moved to 
Newark, and finally when Nossan Hall was com- 


granted 


pleted in 1756 Princeton was moved to its present 
home. 

Washington and Lee University at Lexington, Va., 
was founded in 1749. In 1782, this institution of 
higher learning was incorporated as Liberty Hall 
Academy. At this time was established the present 
day board of trustees who are self-perpetuating and 
independent. Liberty Hall Academy became Wash- 
ington Academy in 1798 when George Washington 
donated $50,000 to finance the undertaking. In 
1813, the name was changed to Washington Col- 
lege. The present location has been occupied by 
the University since 1804. General Robert E. Lee 
served as president of this University for five years 
and the year following his death in 1870 the name 
was again changed, this time to Washington and 
Lee University by which it is known today. 

Columbia University in New York City has grown 
from King’s College which came into existence in 
1754 when Letters Patent were issued. The first 
building of King’s College was built on “King’s 
Farm” and was ready for use in 1760. This was 
located at what in our day is the corner of Church 
Street and Park Place. This building was used for 
military purposes during the Revolutionary War 
which caused temporary discontinuance of academic 
activities. King’s College was changed to Columbia 
College in 1784 and became incorporated into the 
“Regents of the University of the State of New 
York” by the Legislative Act of that year. The 
Royal Charter of 1754 was confirmed by another 
Legislative Act in 1787 and which further created 
the “Columbia College in the City of New York”. 
The College was moved in 1857 to Madison Avenue 
and 49th Street where it remained until 1897 when 
the institution was moved to Morningside Heights 
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which is its present location. By order of the New 
York State Supreme Court in 1912 the name was 
changed to “Columbia University in the City of 
New York”. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I., was chartered 
in 1764 as Rhode Island College by the Colonial 
assembly. This was a Baptist undertaking. In 
1765, the college was moved to Warren, and in 1770, 
when University Hall was completed, the institution 
was moved to Providence. From 1776-82 the col- 
lege building was used by French and American 
troops as a hospital and barracks. Nicholas Brown 
made a liberal donation to the college and as a token 
of appreciation the name was changed in 1804 to 
Brown University. Forty-two trustees constitute a 
self-perpetuating board. 

In 1766, Queens College was established at New 
Brunswick, N. J., by a charter from King George ITI 
issued through Governor William Franklin of the 

Colonists of Dutch origin 
Queens College first became 
known as Rutgers in 1825. By an act of the New 
Jersey Legislature in 1864 this institution was named 
the College of New Jersey. In 1917, the New Jersey 
Legislature designated this Land-Grant College of 
New Jersey as the State University of New Jersey. 

Dartmouth College at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
was chartered by the Province of New Hampshire in 
1769 which body was so authorized to act by King 
George III. This institution is a result of one that 
was founded for the purpose of giving the Indians 
a Christian education at Lebanon, Connecticut, by 
Eleazar Wheelock. Most of the money for this pur- 
pose was raised in England, Lord Dartmouth being 
one of the greatest contributors. Almost a century 
and a quarter ago Dartmouth College became the 
center of nation-wide interest when Daniel Webster 
won a U. S. Supreme Court verdict denying New 
Hampshire the right to annul the charter of Dart- 
mouth and make this a state institution. 

The Salem College for Women at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, was founded in 1772 by the Mora- 
vian Church of the South. The college board con- 


Province of New Jersey. 
organized this college. 


sists of twenty-one trustees. 

Hampden-Sydney College for Men at Hampden- 
opened in 1776 as an 
Academy by that name. In 1783,\the General As- 
sembly of Virginia incorporated this seat of learning 
The Virginia Cor- 


Sydney, Virginia, was 


as Hampden-Sydney College. 


poration Commission in 1919 transferred the control 
of this college to the Presbyterian Synod of that 
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State. In the same year the charter was amended. 

The Washington and Jefferson College at Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, was organized in 1780. The 
Washington Academy was chartered in 1787. Jef- 
ferson College received its charter fifteen years later. 
In 1806, Washington College was chartered. At 
the close of the War Between the States, the two col- 
leges, Washington and Jefferson, were united and re- 
ceived a common charter. 

Transylvania College at Lexington, Kentucky, is 
a religious institution organized by the Disciples of 
Christ also known as the Christian Church. The 
college was founded in 1780 and was opened three 
years later. Since Kentucky was a part of Virginia 
in 1780, the original charter was granted by the 
Legislature of the latter state. After a charter re- 
vision in 1783 this school was opened under the 
name of Transylvania Seminary. The Kentucky 
Academy and Transylvania Seminary were united in 
1799 to become henceforth known as Transylvania 
University. In 1865, this University and that of 
Kentucky were organized to form Kentucky Uni- 
versity. This name was retained until 1908 when 
the original name of Transylvania University was 
readopted which now is the legal name. Fifty Cura- 
tors constitute the self-perpetuating board. 

Washington College at Chestertown, Maryland, 
was both chartered and organized in 1782. This is 
an outgrowth of Kent County School begun in 1706. 
This institution was the first to receive a college 
charter in the State of Maryland. The first college 
commencement was held in 1783. At the head of the 
list of original contributors to Washington College 
stands the name of George Washington. Washing- 
ton College was the last of the United States Colleges 
and Universities founded under British rule. 


For a period of almost three hundred years, from 
the time the Genoese John Cabot in the autumn of 
1497 landed and claimed possession of the North 
American Continent for England until the British 
Army sailed away from New York in the spring of 
1783 thereby recognizing American sovereignty, only 
sixteen of the present-day colleges and universities 
under the American flag were founded. During the 
one hundred and fifty-four years that have followed 
about seven hundred United States colleges and uni- 
versities have been established. And these are only 
a small part of those that originally existed since it 
has been estimated that only one out of every eight 
of those founded in this country before the Civil 
War has survived until our time. 
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The Development of the Radford 


High School Library 


N the spring of 1937 there was a library room, 

equivalent to the size of two classrooms, well 

lighted and well located in the Radford High 
School. The library was equipped with tables and 
chairs, magazine and newspaper racks, and with a 
sectional charging desk which was not being used. 
Approximately 1,200 books were crowded into shelves 
in one corner of the room while about 200 others were 
in classroom collections. 

The superintendent’s secretary had her office in 
the library and acted as librarian. There were no 
records except an accession list, no classification, no 
way in which to locate the good materials which were 
in the library. A charging system, with cards, was 
in use. Before the end of the session a new World 
Book Encyclopedia, a much-needed reference book, 
was bought and floor plans were drawn for the re- 
arrangement of the furniture, doubling the shelving 
space and closing one entrance permanently. 

On the recommendation of the superintendent, the 
school board employed the librarian to begin work 
two weeks prior to the opening of school in Septem- 
ber, 1937, to organize the library. This seemed an 
impossible goal, but much was accomplished with 
the assistance of several students, and the library was 
New shelves, half 


as many as had been requested, were added during 


in fair order when school opened. 


the summer. 

The entire library including the classroom col- 
lections and four hundred new books has been classi- 
fied. A subscription list, including many new maga- 
zines, was made, approved by the superintendent and 
faculty and the magazines ordered. and 
displays helped to make the library more attractive. 

Book week was observed in the library and two 


Flowers 


plays were given as an assembly program by the stu- 
dent assistants. During that week, and during the 
week in which we held a night school to which 
parents were invited, the library had displays in the 
exhibit window in the front hall. These exhibits, 
which were made as interesting and attractive as pos- 
sible, received many compliments. Several posters 
which were made for Book Week displays were sent 
to Richmond for display at the meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association at Thanksgiving. 
During the first semester this year, eighteen stu- 


MARGARET D. DICKINSON 
Librarian 


One N.Y.A. 
student now works ten hours a week, after school 


and on Saturdays, in the library. Much of the rou- 
tine work, such as charging and discharging books, 


dent assistants helped in the library. 


reading shelves, preparing new books for the shelves, 
collecting fines, et cetera, is being done by these vol- 


unteer workers. A W.P.A. mending project has been 


conducted in Radford and through this project ap- 
proximately three hundred books from the high school 


library have been mended. Student assistants have 
complete charge of the library work during the three 
periods when the librarian is teaching and the secre- 
tary is in the library. During one week in October 
the student assistants took complete charge while 
Much of what 


has been accomplished is due to the willing assistance 


the librarian was absent from school. 


which has been received from these students and that 
which has been rendered by the superintendent, Mr. 
A. K. Eagle. Without their interest and cooperation 
the work could not have gone forward. 

In September, two lessons in library use were given 
to all students in their library periods. Later a 
course of lessons was given to the freshmen in their 
Plans for a library club 
were postponed after the fire 
These plans will 


social studies classes. 
were started but 
which destroyed the auditorium. 
be completed, however, and a wide-awake library 
club should be developed before the end of this 
school year. 

Many plans for future development are being 
made. The shelf list and card catalogue have been 
started and will be completed as soon as possible. 
Additional shelving is to be added to take care of 
now and new ones 


A larger appropria- 


books which are too crowded 
which will be bought next year. 
tion is needed for the purchase of books and other 
library materials, but this will come in time, we hope. 

Next will have full-time 
library work and can start some library service in 
Then more efficient service 


year the librarian 
the elementary schools. 
will be given to both students and teachers than has 
been possible in two hours a day this year. Then 
we plan to get every student, teacher, and patron as 
completely interested in the library work as are the 
superintendent and some of the teachers already. 
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A Mothers’ Club at Work 
in the Totuskey School 


T a conference in the fall of 1936, the ele- 

mentary teachers’ group in the Richmond- 

Westmoreland division decided to use the 
‘Health Thermometer” sent out by the State De- 
partment of Health for evaluating the progress in 
health and physical welfare of the individual classes. 
Statement No. 21, “Do you have a Mothers’ Club?” 
evoked much discussion; there was no such organi- 
zation in the division. 

A suggestion from the supervisor of elementary 
work that we make an effort to meet this require- 
ment stimulated my thinking into action. 

In such an adventure I must confess to a feeling 
closely akin to fear; however, I decided to make an 
attempt at an organization not dreaming of the rich 
returns the efforts would bring not only to my grades 
but to the entire school. 

At the request for material to use for study, the 
State Department of Health sent a bulletin contain- 
ing suggestions for organizing a study group and les- 
sons on “The Child, His Care and Training” 

Then the mothers of the primary grades were in- 
vited to the school to organize a club. Seven mothers 
came. We talked about the needs for such a club, 
the value it could be to our mothers and to the school. 
They decided to meet twice a month at the school 
for study and discussion. 

At the first regular meeting the supervisor of the 
Richmond - Westmoreland county 
schools met with the group and 
helped outline the program. 

Early in the year, the club was 
invited by one of the members to 
meet in her home. This gave a 
fine opportunity to unite the home 
and school. 

It was decided to have a meeting 
in each home represented in the 
club, which proved invaluable in 
fostering a closer relationship be- 
tween the homes and the school. 

The following achievements re- 
sulted from a year of planning and 
working together: the twenty-four 


LOUISE B. CRABBE 
Primary Teacher and Chairman of the Club 


The Totuskey School in Richmond County 
serves a distinctly rural community making 
organization very difficult because of the wide 
area and the lack of transportation facilities. 
However, this report attests to the success of 
the experiment in a study class for mothers 
in a rural community. 


lessons on “The Child” were completed and many of 
Angelo Patri’s syndicated articles were read and dis- 
cussed; membership increased to twenty members, 
not only primary mothers but mothers from each 
grade in school and mothers of pre-school children 
were represented; interest in the children’s welfare 
and in the school program was keen; mothers who 
had never visited the school before came to these 
meetings and have continued to show great interest 
in the work that is being done with children. 

Our school has been greatly benefited by the ef- 
forts of this club. 
tween patrons and teachers has developed. 


A fine spirit of cooperation be- 
A wider 
program of health and welfare has been outlined be- 
cause the mothers discovered in their study that a 
mentally fit child must be physically fit. 

The club was active during vacation and ready 
for reorganization at the beginning of this school 


session. 





Totuskey Mothers’ Club in Conference 
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“The Parent’, “Child Life’, and “Are You 
Training Your Child To Be Happy?” have furnished 
material for study. Topics from these sources are 
read and discussed at each meeting. A concerted 
effort is being made to get each baby in the com- 
munity to be a “Blue Ribbon Baby” and each pre- 
school child to reach the Five Point standard. Many 
needy children have been provided with clothing. 

Another project selected by the group was to fur- 
nish a reading room for the school. This is now 
an accomplished joy. The mothers sold hens to 
secure the money to buy chairs and curtains. Five 
dollars was donated by a friend of the school for 
this purpose. This comfortable and attractive room 
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is used jointly by the mothers for their meetings and 
by the children for a conference and reading room. 

The club has enjoyed visits from Mrs. Emily 
Bennet, of the State Health Department, Dr. R. E. 
Booker, local physician, and Miss Duling, public 
health nurse in Northumberland county, who have 
talked on “Health and Child Welfare in the School 
and Community”’. 

There are many evidences of mutual benefits ac- 
cruing from these efforts; however, the marked im- 
provement in the cooperation between the parent and 
the teacher in all of the activities to promote a bet- 
ter educational environment for the children of this 
community is the most outstanding achievement. 





A Summer Experience 


At Columbia 


WRITER in “Fortune” last year both 

praised and laughed at the summer session 

at Columbia. He or she really rather tended 
to the latter, I thought. I, who am a three time par- 
ticipant, can only praise—and that right heartily. 

I know of nowhere else where there is so much 
knowledge on so many subjects, to be studied under 
specialists, and where there are so many books ar- 
ranged for help along all these lines; and where else 


can one find such professors and helpers who go to | 


such patient and painstaking trouble to help you get 
what you want? 

This year there were almost twelve thousand stu- 
dents. Every state in the union was represented and 
almost every country on the globe. It shows how 
the world goes there for help and guidance. 

If you want to know how to cook, or how to feed 
your family in a more hygienic way, they’ll tell you 
how. If you want to learn about primary educa- 
tion, or to get a doctorate, go there; or learn about 
the heavenly bodies, nature, planting a garden, 
painting a picture, editing a paper, writing a poem, 
making a statue, or playing a violin, go to Columbia. 
It bristles with specialists along all lines, from all 
over the country, who can show the way. 

Almost every building has its own library, and, 
in addition to the great central library building, 


there is now the great new library building, and, of 


HATTIE BELLE GRESHAM 
Chimborazo School, Richmond 


course, the New York Public Library is also con- 
stantly used. 

Almost all the classes are large, some so great they 
have to be held in the auditoriums. 

Through the ivy covered buildings, under the 
green trees, up and down hill, in the classic halls 
with many fine pieces of statuary and oil portraits 
go an endless stream, rushing on with immense good 
humour and great eagerness, books under arms, 
mostly hatless, old and young, black and yellow. 
Here, a dainty Chinese girl in silken native attire; 
there, a dark eyed Latin from Southern Europe; 
here, a group of ginger bread high brows from 
Harlem, there a tall buoyant Scandinavian. ‘There 
were many nuns—everywhere one sees them—the 
many different headgears show the various orders. 

Teachers’ College is a world in itself. 

A unique feature at Columbia is the state tree. 
In the park surrounding the gymnasium are many 
tall trees, with seats around them, and the name of 
a state on the tree—or sometimes a group, as the 
British Commonwealths. A notebook and a pencil 
are tied to the tree, and all students from that state 
are supposed to register. There are endless festivi- 
a tea under the 





ties going on among these groups 
tree, or a dinner, or a dance, or an outing together. 


Sometimes the groups get together, as the Far West 
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Dinner, Southern Stunt Night at McMillan Theatre, 
or New England Dance. 

The contact with the people who come from all 
over the country is a very delightful and educational 
These people add to your knowledge of 
the subject studied and of your country. 

You feel a very stupid person when a girl from 
Chicago, in the class for Literature and Language 
for Children, shows the class a beautifully illustrated 
book of songs with the music she has composed, and 
plays and sings them for you. Another shows beauti- 
ful water color paintings, and others many times 
books they are editing or illustrating or writing that 


experience. 


are going on the market. 

In a delightful class on reading, many brought ex- 
quisite examples of their work, or made them for 
their term work. The professors go to any amount of 
trouble to help the students find a publisher or to 
get a hearing—and they know so much more than 
we do on the subject. Los Angeles, Mobile, Toronto, 
St. Louis, Greensboro, Des Moines, Oklahoma City, 
Seattle, Portland, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Mem- 
phis, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Hartford—they are al] 
there. 

Some of the students in a class on the art of 
teaching reading made up books on the most un- 
usual subjects. One girl became simply infatuated 
with an ideal dairy in Plainsburg, New Jersey. 
There they have a merry-go-round for cows—the 
rotolacto. Fifty cows get on the platform, are 
washed with warm water, wiped with snowy towels, 
and are milked in twelve and a half minutes as they 
revolve. I think this girl dreamed of it by night and 
worried the owners by day, but what a splendid book 
she made with photographs, and we were all much 
interested, especially when our professor said all 
firms were on the lookout for original material for 
advertising and she thought the Rotolacto Company 
would be decidedly interested in the finished book to 
use for that purpose. 

I greatly enjoyed a class I dipped into now and 
then on Contemporary Literature. 

First, Allen Tate and Archibald McLeish on 
Poetry. 

Mr. McLeish discoursed learnedly and is beauti- 
ful to look at, but I for one thought he gave too 
much praise to Ezra Pound. To Mr. McLeish, 
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Ezra Pound is the highest reach of American poetic 
genius. He said Mr. Pound was the first American 
poet directly and violently to influence English and 
Continental poets, and that he is the greatest living 
master of rhythm. He told an amusing thing about 
the name Mr. Pound gave his little son, Homer 
Shakespeare Pound. Many people thought it was 
because of Mr. Pound’s being a poet, when, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Pound’s wife was a Miss Shakes- 
peare and his father was named Homer. 

Mr. Mark Van Doran’s subject was Modern Eng- 
lish and American Novelists. On the whole, I 
thought he liked American best, but he had no brief 
for either. He spoke at length upon the younger 
Southern writers, Erskine Cardwell, of Georgia, 
Thomas Woolf, of North Carolina, William Faulk- 
ner, of Mississippi, and in passing gave rather a 
kindly pat to our own James Branch Cabell, though, 
Mr. Cabell, he said, found the contemporary scene 
not to his liking and retired to a world of his own 
—Poictesme. The only novel that Mr. Van Doran 
thought would be immortal was “The Root and The 
Flower” by Mr. Myers, of England. Never having 
heard of it, I dipped into it at once and found it en- 
trancing. I have since asked the Richmond Public 
Library to get this and they have kindly done so. 

Then came Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, on Drama- 
tics, who was, and is I think, the dramatic and 
literary editor for “The Nation.” Mr. Carl Van 
Doren in the July, 1936, issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, speaks of him. To me, he seemed to have the 
most minute and penetrating knowledge of the drama 
of anyone I ever heard and the ability to present it 
in a vivid and arresting way. 

Besides the lectures, there were teas, lunches and 
dinner conferences several times a week, with 
specialists on each subject to speak pleasantly and 
informally, if you cared to attend; and an endless 
stream of lectures, excursions, concerts, movies, 
plays, etc. free to all. A bulletin of these was is- 
sued each week. Columbia is affiliated with the 
Metropolitan and American Museum of Natural 
History and others, and their lectures, etc. were open 
to all students. 

And outside of the world of Columbia lies New 


York, where every taste can be satisfied. 
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Principles of Athletics 
for Principals 


“Sports are a most excellent device to test a man’s 
character.”—Olaus Magnus. 


MONG those activities taken over by school 

and college, we find athletics, particularly 

inter-school competition which used to be 
sport but which has become so involved, organized, 
and commercialized that it can no longer be kept in 
that category. Physical educators, as individuals 
and as members of committees representing various 
associations, have been and are still trying to replace 
these activities on the sport level. There was a time 
in the memory of man when sports were wholesome 
play. Faculties would have none of them, but as 
they grew in importance, with increasing emphasis 
and publicity came commercialism and other abuses 
which the institutions could not ignore. 


In the first place, school officials did not like the 
criticisms of unfairness, proselytizing, and profes- 
sionalism of team members so they clamored for and 
in many instances obtained control of the athletic 
situation and found the income highly interesting, 
but to their dismay discovered that big gate receipts 
would not be available if professionalism of student- 
players was discontinued and some went so far as 
to invent “Plans” which would enable the institutions 
to profit financially while assuring the purity of the 
athletes. It is well known that none of these one- 
sided “Plans” has proven successful. It is only in 
the last two or three years that the problem has been 
satisfactorily solved by Johns Hopkins and a few 
other courageous schools which abolished one of the 
roots of athletic evils—gate receipts. 

There are other problems surrounding the con- 
duct of sports. A friend once explained to me the 
art of training a dog and started by saying in his 
best professorial manner that the first thing to teach 
a dog is that he is a dog; and this injunction, it 
seems to me, is just as relative to the matter of play. 
So we may say the first thing to teach an individual 
about a game is that it is just a game and that it 
ceases to be such when it becomes a business and 
leads to questionable ways of winning. 


TUCKER JONES 
The College of William and Mary 


It is only necessary to quote the Society of Di- 
rectors of Physical Education in Colleges to show 
the ideals and ambitions of people who take sports 
as a serious educational activity. They are as fol- 
lows: 

“Educational Objectives: (1) team play; (2) 
clean living; (3) discipline and hard work; (4) 
loyaltv; (5) confidence and self-control; (6) respect 
for rules of the game; (7) service and self-sacrifice 
(self-denial); (8) stamina and courage; (9) quick 
thinking under fire; (10) finding one’s self, realiz- 
ing limitations and possibilities, retaining hope and 
overcoming fear; (11) respect for honored rivals; 
(12) an interest in physical development; (13) a 
spirit of friendly rivalry between student bodies; 
(14) learning the lesson of humility.” 

The above objectives are in line with the purposes 
of physical education, which may be stated as fol- 
lows: Physical education is that phase of education 
which when properly organized and conducted con- 
tributes to the all-round development of the individ- 
ual, supplying the kind and amount of activity and 
leadership needed to: (1) develop beautiful, strong 
and well-conditioned bodies; (2) educate in skills 
and plays applicable to safety, work, and present 
and future recreational needs; (3) set up ideals, 
standards, and manners in general in cooperation 
with other departments, but with particular refer- 
ence to behavior as related to sports and play. 


A thoughtful consideration of these high objectives 
forms the basis of right principles in sports from 
the elementary school through college and violation 
of the letter or spirit of these objectives is against 
the social, moral, and physiological values of play. 
It is at the request of the State chairman of the 
N.A.A.F. that I venture to propose and discuss cer- 
tain principles which may, through their brevity and 
directness, help us turn athletics into sport for the 
benefit of pupils, school, administrators, and specta- 


tors. 
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1. Programs of athletic and recreational activities 
suited to the interests and abilities of the in- 
dividual or group. 

2. There should be no over-emphasis on the in- 
dividual in publicity. 

3. Awards should be mementos of honors won 
but of little monetary value. 

4. All contestants should be protected by: (1) 

medical examination, (2) suitable equipment 

and protective devices, (3) well-conditioned 
space and control of spectators. 

Competitors should be properly dressed; that 

is, costumes should be modest, clean, and ap- 


al 


propriate. 

6. Officials should be well trained, experienced, 
and there should be no question of their au- 
thority after the beginning of a contest. 

7. Standard rules governing contests should be 
taught to participants. All playing plans used 
during coaching and games should conform to 
the spirit as well as the letter of the rules. 

8. School authorities are responsible for the con- 
duct of officials, players, and spectators on 

It is well said that the 

behavior of players and spectators is a true 

Three 

levels of such behavior have been found; the 


their home grounds. 
reflection of the school as a whole. 


first, level of animalism; second, level of bar- 

barism; third, level of civilization. The third 

is the only one worth educating for and if the 

spectators can’t live up to this level, they must 

be excluded. If the competitors can’t live 
up to it, abolish inter-school athletics. 

It may be too much to hope that we can place 
athletics on the plane described by Kendall Banning, 
author of West Point Today, as quoted in the Read- 
ers Digest, but I shall risk requoting him in order 
to show that real sportsmanship is possible. 

“Once a year the West Point hockey team stages, 
in collaboration with the hockey team of the Royal 
Military College of Canada, a demonstration of 
sportsmanship and international amity that is like 
a peek into the millennium. 

“When the 16 scarlet-clad cadet hockey players 
from Canada arrive at West Point for their game, 
they are met by the 16 gray-clad members of the 
West Point squad. They immediately pair off ac- 
cording to the positions they play on the team: the 
goalie of the home team draws the goalie of the visit- 
ing team, and so on. From that moment each West 


Pointer becomes the inseparable host of the cadet 
who is his personal opponent on the team... . 

“As a special act of courtesy, the guests are ac- 
corded the privilege—reserved for the Canadian 
cadets alone—of leading the platoons into the mess 
hall. 

“When the West Point team plays at Kingston, 
these same courtesies are returned. 

“Neither West Point nor its Canadian counter- 
part extends leave of absence to cadet rooters who 
want to accompany the home team on its out-of- 
town trips. Consequently, the West Point hosts 
divide themselves into two equal groups several days 
before the game is played, one group being dele- 
gated to root for the Canadian cadets. To carry out 
this purpose, the pinch-hitters for the Canadian 
cadets rehearse the songs and yells of the Royal Mili- 
tary College with military zeal; and at the game it 
has become a point of honor for them to make even 
more noises and better noises, and to make them 
oftener than does the band of West Pointers across 
the rink. When the game is played in Kingston, the 
same procedure is followed, in reverse. 

“Altogether this hockey classic has become as 
colorful, as sporty and as improbable a game as can 
be found anywhere. Whichever corps acts as host 
at least has the satisfaction of knowing that half of 
its members have backed the winning team. 

“And the trophy? 
of the team that has never won it. 
states that the cup was put up February 23, 1923, 
by the Royal Military College of Canada, to be 
awarded annually for possession during the year to 


It remains in the possession 
Its inscription 


the winner of the hockey game with West Point. 
Although the donors have won every contest since 
(with the exception of one memorable tie game), 
the cup has remained in the physical possession of 
the vanquished—which is in itself a commentary 
on the fine consideration which the rivals entertain 
for each other.”’ 
. 9. Sports for all. 
The school must recognize and make provi- 
sion for three types or levels of interest and 
proficiency, viz. (1) A large group of noncom- 
batants, relatively poor in skills, and physi- 
cally unsuited to the rigors of athletic train- 
ing and competition. (2) A smaller group 
with capacity, but who for lack of training, 
opportunity, or some other cause are not on the 


expert level (but who may rise). These classes 
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represent the chief project in physical educa- 
tion and sports, and should receive our first 
attention. (3) Experts who have already 
(through better hereditary endovwznents, per- 
sonality and training) achieved what we should 
be trying to do for those less favored. It is not 
difficult to see, then, that no program of inter- 
school sports is justifiable unless the best ef- 
forts as to facilities, teaching, and participa- 
tion have been made for those who need them 
most. 


The principles presented here apply to boys and 
girls, to men and women and it only remains to say 
that women should direct women’s athletics, coach 
their teams, and officiate at their games. There are 
two hundred reasons, aesthetic, social, emotional, 
and physiological to show why women should not 
At heart we all 
The 


fact is that we do not live up to them strictly enough. 


imitate or emulate men in sport. 
believe in the tenets advocated in this paper. 


I close by prescribing the use of Bonser’s criteria— 


familiar to all educators—the application of which 


will help insure higher physical, mental and social 
results than we can claim at present: 
Rx 
“1. Does the activity promote the health of the 
individual ? 
Does it enable him to do his work better? 
Does it make him a better member of a social 
or institutionalized group? 
Does it enable him to use his leisure time 
wholesomely ?”’ 
Sig: Apply conscientiously and vigorously when- 
ever needed for athletic disorders. 
For the convenience of those who do not like the 
above prescription, I subtend (from “Macbeth”’) : 
“Filet of a fenny snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog; 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing 
For a charm of powerful trouble 
Like a hell-broth 
Boil and bubble.” 


How to Make the Principles of the 


Revised Curriculum Function 


ANY high school teachers in the State of 
Virginia are confronted with this problem, 


How can I make the principles of the revised 


curriculum function in my classroom? 
ress has been made by some teachers, others are be- 
ginning to feel that they are progressing, some are 
lost as to how to begin, and some are still doubtful 
of the whole program. Most of the high school 
teachers agree that the program is adaptable to the 


Much prog- 


grades and the majority of them are anxious to make 
it adaptable to the high school. If this course of 
study functions in the grades and in some high 
schools, it is our duty as high school teachers to 
make it function in every secondary school in the 
State. After four years of experience in introduc- 
ing and practicing the principles of the revised 
course of study in teaching social science, I am con- 
vinced that the above goal is not only attainable but 


FRANCIS W. SISSON 

Teacher of Social Science 

High School, Shawsville 
highly desirable. It seems that the high school 
teachers are, in a sense, standing on the threshold 
of a great educational opportunity. We have in our 
possession a course of study prepared by the best 
educational minds in this State and nation. If we 
are to fulfill our contract to the State and to society 
we must act, for only in action is there progress. 

Before giving some specific examples of my classes 
and the desirable outcomes that seem to result, let 
me describe the situation in which I teach, give my 
reasons for favoring a change in the curriculum, and 
list the steps taken in adapting the principles to the 
teaching of social science. 

Shawsville High School is a small rural school 
with an enrolment of one hundred pupils employing 
four teachers including the principal. In a school 
of this size one finds very few library facilities, 
limited equipment, and a scarcity of funds. The 
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pupils are the children of farmers and small busi- 
ness men. The patrons believe in education and 
look to the school to give their children benefits that 
they were denied. However, the patrons think of a 
school similar to the type that took form during the 
latter part of the nineteenth and early part of the 
twentieth centuries. Their curriculum would be 
based upon fixed subjects composed of subject mat- 
ter confined between the covers of a textbook. This 
is what they would have studied and they believe 
that to be successful in life one must have command 
of these facts set up to be learned. 

While realizing the value of this type of cur- 
riculum and hoping to continue the use of its best 
parts, it is becoming necessary to revise our cur- 
riculum to meet new conditions arising in the com- 
munity and in society. In the past few years in- 
dustry has located in the county and to work in the 
factory has become the ambition of many high 
school boys and girls. The thought of a $10 pay 
check is more attractive than a report card marked 
D, E, or F; especially when money is welcomed at 
home and a failing report is frowned upon. The 
teaching of conventional subject matter is failing to 
attract to high school many boys and girls of high 
school age and is failing to hold until graduation 
many of those already attracted. In the past we 
have stressed the individualistic and competitive im- 
pulses and emphasized the dollar value of an educa- 
tion. Pupils are amazed to find college graduates 
on the rolls of the W.P.A. when they believed in the 
material value of an education. If our schools are 
to keep the faith of the patrons we must vary from 
our traditional textbook methods, enlarge our school 
activities, teach the boys and girls in school to face 
intelligently the problems of a highly integrated and 
mechanical society, and above all else train them to 
live the life of just plain Mr. Good Citizen. To 
revise our school program to meet these new condi- 
tions we must keep two things in mind. First, the 
program must be cooperative and social rather than 
competitive and individualistic. The school must 
strive to serve the community and society as a whole. 
Second, the program must represent a community 
point of view. The program of the school must be 
built out of the needs of the community. The pub- 
lic must be kept informed, for an uninformed pub- 
lic is both suspicious and unsympathetic. If the 
program is discussed with the community it will be 
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accepted and a lasting loyalty to the school devel- 
oped. 

Before any teacher begins the introduction of the 
revised curriculum it seems that certain conditions 
or requirements are necessary to insure success. The 
first of these is that the teacher must be employed 
in a school and in a system that allows the class- 
room teacher freedom to try out new ideas. Both my 
principal and superintendent have been sympathetic, 
encouraging, and helpful in my attempts to follow 
the revised curriculum. Any teacher trying to revise 
classroom methods without the aid and encourage- 
ment of his superiors is battling odds almost too 
great to overcome. 

The second requirement is to have the support of 
the pupils and patrons. Many excellent curriculum 
programs have failed in the beginning because 
teachers have overlooked this important fact. The 
community league has been one of the best agents 
in acquainting the patrons with the new program. 
Parents have been invited to the school to see their 
children work and to listen to explanations of the 
program. One of the surest methods of parent ap- 
proval is through the happy pupil’s tongue. Schools 
whose pupils go home happy with their work have 
nothing to fear from dissatisfied parents, and school 
needs are soon supplied if parents feel that their 
children are benefited. 

The third essential is a library. 
science library was started, and has been coi:tinued, 
by having all pupils contribute a sum of mone) 
equal to less than the purchase price of a new book 
to be used in buying a variety of materials. This 
material becomes the property of the school and is 
added to each year. Graduates are asked to give 
their personal books to the library. This library is 
kept in the social science room and the pupils have 
access to it at all times. The library now contains 
over 300 volumes, many pamphlets, and subscrip- 
tions to a daily paper and three weekly magazines. 
This provides a workable library for all social 
science classes. 


The social 


The fourth requirement is the thorough prepara- 
tion of the teacher. It is very necessary for ever) 
teacher to have a clear conception of what he plans 
to do and how he plans to do it. If every teacher 
understands the needs and interests of the pupils, 
plans to use these interests, and allows pupil plan- 
ning of classroom activities, the odds are fifty to one 
that the teacher is successful. Thorough planning 
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of the units of work to be completed in class is the 
supreme requirement. To do this one must under- 
stand the how’s and the why’s of the revised cur- 
riculum. The preparation of units by the teacher in 
advance and presented to the class as such is as 
traditionally hidebound in character and methods of 
teaching as assigning the next ten pages in our fa- 
vorite text. Units of work must be planned by the 
class, with the guidance of the teacher, or if planned 
by the teacher they must be approved, understood, 
and adopted by the class as if they were its own. If 
the first attempts of the teacher to use the revised 
course of study show the importance of planning, 
those attempts are successful. 

With these preparations it seemed advisable to 
begin the introduction of units of work in the first 
year of social science. The first units were short, 
carefully planned, and presented to the pupils with 
their approval. If these first units can be made suc- 
cessful it insures pupil enthusiasm and willingness 
to accept future work of this type. These first units, 
however, often seem to be failures due to insufficient 
preparation, but if this mistake is avoided in the 
future, the trial was worth while. After making 
these common mistakes, but continuing to keep try- 
ing, the social science classes in Shawsville High 
School are taught in the way described in the fol- 
lowing examples. 

The third year of social science, American History, 
has been studied according to topics or units of work, 
not according to the chapter by chapter method. At 
the beginning of the term the teacher, together with 
the pupils, selected the topics to be studied, the 
teacher making sure that no topics of importance 
were omitted. The class decided the order in which 
the topics were to be studied and assisted in planning 
the work of each unit. ‘The last two units com- 
pleted were “The Rise and Growth of Sectionalism”’ 
and “The Western Movement’. In both topics the 
pupils selected the materials, suggested ways and 
means of doing the work, and planned for their suc- 
cessful completion. In the latter topic the class 
divided into three committees, each with a leader, 
and each group made specific plans for their work. 
One group considered the topic from the time of the 
settlements in the United States up to the winning 
of our independence. Another group described the 
movement west of the Alleghanies to the Mississippi 
River including the Louisiana Purchase. The third 
group traced the movement to the Pacific coast. In 
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doing this work each pupil had some specific task to 
complete. Some drew maps, some studied biog- 
raphies of famous men participating in the move- 
ment, and some wrote reports on topics like The 
Mexican War, The Oregon Territory, etc. During 
the work of the committees the teacher moved from 
group to group helping one and then another mem- 
ber of each group with his problems. Work in 
this fashion gave each pupil a chance to do the task 
he liked best as long as it contributed to the success 
of the class. When the committee work was com- 
pleted several sharing periods were held, giving each 
pupil a chance to tell of the work he had completed. 
At first these sharing periods were spent in the read- 
ing of the reports, but now they are spent in giving 
oral reports followed by a discussion of the work 
completed. At the completion of this work a test 
was given on the work of the entire class. 

Another example may be taken from the fourth 
year of social science, Economics. In this class the 
pupils asked to study such topics as Money, Bank- 
ing and Credit, Labor Problems, and Social Prob- 
lems. In the unit on banking and credit most of 
the pupils were interested in banking and forms of 
bank credit. One pupil showed no interest in this 
work but did seem interested in the stock market. 
This pupil spent his time studying the work of the 
New York Stock Exchange and kept the price of 
several stocks for a number of days trying to dis- 
cover the cause of their fluctuations in price. This 
work fit in nicely with the work of the class be- 
cause stocks and bonds are forms of credit. After 
the sharing periods all the pupils satisfactorily 
passed a test on the work of the entire class. 

Many such examples could be given from all 
classes in social science, especially the first year 
class. This class has completed units of work on 
“How Man Uses and Controls Natural Resources”, 
“Thrift-Saving and Investing”, “The Home and 
the Community”, “How Man Has Improved Food, 
Clothing, and Shelter”, and many others. In every 
class the interest of the pupils has increased as well 
as the quantity and the quality of the work. 

From the examples given it seems that several de- 
sirable objectives have been accomplished: 

First, the plan provides for pupil participation 
and cooperation in the selection and successful com- 
pletion of classroom activities. Pupils like to feel 
that their ideas count and when given a chance they 
can make excellent suggestions for the work of the 
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class. Giving the pupils the chance to suggest what 
they want to do does not mean that they may do any- 
thing they suggest but that they may do the worth 
while things they suggest, the teacher to be the judge. 
In fact, the first time the pupils are given a chance 
to suggest work they will not name many worth 
while things, but that is not so important. The im- 
portant thing is, Do they suggest more and better 
things the next time? Thus pupil purposing does 
not lessen the work of the teacher but tends to call 
for more thorough planning so that the teacher may 
be able to judge the worth while activities suggested 
by the class, and, in case they fail, to suggest activi- 
ties that the class will approve, understand, and 
adopt as its own. 

Second, it encourages pupil cooperation and de- 
velops leadership through committee work. The 
spirit and approach of the class will be different. 
Instead of the usual methods of competition or fear 
of failure being used to encourage pupils to work, 
units of work will be given with the emphasis placed 
on the social and cooperative impulses. For ex- 
ample, history will be taught as the basis for develop- 
ing a finer civilization and culture not as useful in- 
formation to be learned because a test has been as- 
signed for next week. 

Third, it broadens the viewpoint of the pupil 
through the use of a variety of materials. The 
usual method of assigning the next ten pages or 
the preparation of a unit by the teacher and its pre- 
sentation to the class in the same fashion as a text 
assignment limits the field of subject matter and 
sets up facts to be learned. The use of a variety of 
materials broadens the field of subject matter and 
when used by the pupil in the solution of a problem 
becomes content to the pupil. 

Fourth, it promotes better teacher-pupil relation- 
ship. When the teacher can sit down with the pupil 
and help him plan and solve the work to be done, 
teaching becomes far more effective, and both teacher 
and pupil learn. Pupils and teacher need to know 
each other and the classroom dominated by the 
teacher prevents these important relationships. 

Fifth, the pupils develop desirable attitudes to- 
ward a respect for knowledge, good workmanship, 
and good citizenship. When pupils sit down to- 
gether to work, to plan to help each other, they 


respect the ability of other pupils and strive to 
higher ideals of work. It eliminates the problem of 
discipline, and cheating becomes the unusual ex- 
ception instead of the probable practice of some 
pupils. 

Sixth, the sharing periods provide an outlet for 
pupil experiences. When pupils complete a task 
they like to tell it and if completed to the best of 
their ability, regardless of how good it may be, they 
deserve some praise—not enough to satisfy them but 
enough to make them work for more. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. 

Seventh, if the pupils are to live in a democracy 
they must practice it in the classroom. The selec- 
tion of topics by the majority of the class, respect- 
ing the rights and work of the other fellow, and a 
realization that all are working for the good of the 
class are desirable attitudes and practices to be fol- 
lowed in everyday life. 

Eighth, the plan allows for pupil evaluation of 
their own work. When facts are set up to be learned 
and questions are asked on these facts the process 
of evaluation is simple, but when pupils complete 
a task, write a report, etc. from a variety of materials, 
evaluation becomes harder. Each pupil should be 
given the privilege of deciding for himself whether 
he has completed a task to the best of his ability. 
When pupils are conscientious, and most of them 
are, they can evaluate their own work to a surpris- 
ing degree of satisfaction to themselves and to the 
teacher. 

The preparation for classes and the conducting of 
classes in this fashion is hard work, but it is the 
most interesting and fascinating work in the world. 
Pupils like it, teachers like it, and parent approval 
is easily secured if really wanted. In my opinion, 
the work has been stimulating and apparently suc- 
cessful. If the outcomes were desirable ones, as the 
results have led me to believe, I am gratified. To 
say that I am satisfied would indicate a complacency 
which no progressive teacher can rightfully feel. 
Satisfaction is often the enemy of progress. I 
sincerely feel, however, that my efforts have not 
been in vain, and that I have at least made progress 
in trying to find the answer to the question, How can 
I make the principles of the revised curriculum 
function in my classroom ? 
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Why Science? 


F you were to ask, What nation has done most in 
the field of science?, you would get a variety of 
But to the question, What nation has 
done most with science?, the answers would be well- 
nigh unanimous for the United States. In the field 
of applied science this country unquestionably leads 
the rest of the world. Approximately one-half of 
the paved roads of the entire world are in the United 
States. There are five million more telephones in 
this country than in all of Europe; New York city 
has almost twice as many as London with about the 
same population. A somewhat similar story would 
be true for the other fields of applied science and 
technology. 


answers. 


Not only that, but in the United States there seems 
to be a sort of charm or spell attached to the very 
word “science”. What was once known as “School 
Management” has become the “Science of Educa- 
tion”, and what most of us knew as history, govern- 
ment and the like are now the social sciences. There 
is a science of salesmanship, of advertising, of poli- 
tics. The very game of football has become too 
scientific for most of us to enjoy, and the housewife 
has her budget “reduced to a science’. If you do 
not believe that the word “science” possesses magical 
qualities, listen to the radio barker proclaim the 
virtues of his product that has been tested in the 
foremost, although unnamed, laboratories of the 
country. Truly, the American public bows down 
and worships science. 


And yet, for the most part, it worships an unknown 
god. Confronted as he is on all sides with the re- 
sults of science, the man-of-the-street remains rela- 
tively unaffected by science. True, he can step on 
the gas and the old bus hits sixty or even seventy- 
five, but his knowledge of the internal combustion 
engine may be rather hazy nevertheless. He presses 
a button and he has light; he twirls a dial and music 
bursts forth; he turns a spigot and safe water rushes 
at him; he twists a can opener and his meal is ready. 
How these things came to be, however, may be un- 


known to him. 


As for science as method, the hypothetical John 
Doe seems to be even more at sea. Harmless or 


worthless commercial products continue to flood the 
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Farmville 


markets and somebody pays for them; swindlers both 
great and small find this country a veritable Eden; 
outmoded religious beliefs are still tolerated; fears 
and superstitions continue to hold people within their 
grip. These things need not be, for science shows 
the way out. A method that has been so fruitful in 
providing an abundant life as far as food and shel- 
ter and the comforts of life are concerned holds the 
secret of providing for that more abundant life in 
the realm of human behavior. 


Here then is a paradox. In a country in which 
science plays a foremost part in securing the comforts 
of life and in which that same science is so naively 
accepted, we find science having relatively small 
effect upon the reactions of great masses of the 
people. We take science on faith; we do not know 
it intimately. 

It is not reasonable to expect it to be otherwise. 
It must be remembered that for countless generations 
the minds and imaginations of the race have prac- 
ticed on things within reach of the unaided hands 
and eyes. It is not to be expected that in a genera- 
tion or two we should have acquired the power to 
comprehend the full significance of this new, but 
powerful, tool—the method of scientific thinking. 

But neither is it reasonable to expect that a civili- 
zation based to a degree, unimaginable in the past, 
upon the applications of science can continue to go 
along without developing an understanding of the 
paths that science has trod. Indeed it is hardly 
reasonable that in the long run funds will be forth- 
coming for the support of scientific research in ade- 
quate amount from taxation and corporate or pri- 
vate sources unless there is developed a more general 
understanding of the objectives of science on the 
part of the public. If the products of science are 
worth having, then science itself must have value. 
It would thus seem that one of the major educational 
problems of our time would be to bridge the gap 
that separates the laboratory from the public. 
Modern science is alike indispensable to a decent 
education and to the mental and physical well-being 
of a nation. 
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Science progress will not tarry for science educa- 
According to a recent report of a 
sub-committee of the National Resources Committee, 


tion to catch up. 


the large number of inventions made every year 
shows no tendency to diminish, but, on the contrary, 
the trend is toward further increases. Already the 
social implications are becoming overwhelming, and 
science takes no holiday. 


Human Erosion 


LL true friends of education in Virginia were 
bitterly disappointed that the 1938 Legisla- 
ture could not see its way clear more fully to 
grant the request of the educational forces of the 
If the 


powers that be had more fully realized the tendencies 


State for needed educational developments. 


toward human erosion now at work in the State as 
set forth in a recent circular entitled “Rural Poverty 

A study of Human Erosion in Virginia,” by W. E. 
Garnett and Allen D. Edwards, of the Rural So- 
ciology Division of the Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, they would no doubt have con- 
cluded that a better provision for education was an 
urgent and compelling necessity. 

The fight must go on. Much has been said about 
The leaders 
in a movement for better educational facilities need 


the low rank of Virginia in education. 


not only to present such facts but also to ask them- 
selves these two questions and set forth to the public 


the answers on every possible occasion: 


1. What are the results of low educational stand- 
ards? 
What obstacles prevented the Legislature from 
making needed provision for education ? 


Human Erosion as Important as Soil Erosion 

Much has been said in recent years about soil 
erosion and its frightful cost and elaborate programs 
have been set in motion to deal with this too long 
The parallel problem of human 
Various measures are 


neglected question. 
erosion is even more costly. 
under way to combat the forces tending to cause hu- 
man erosion but the problem is not being dealt with 
ws vigorously as its importance deserves or as stren- 
ously as other conservation problems. 

Human erosion is caused by unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions’ and the workings of certain cul- 
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In the seventies of last century the great Huxley 
fought for a place for science in the English schools. 
In America, we were slower to get started, but the 
movement is now well under way. In Virginia, 
thanks to the Curriculum Revision Program, a be- 
ginning is being made to have science taught at all 


levels of the educational program of the State. 


W. E. GARNETT 
Rural Sociologist, V. P. I. 


tural and biological forces which tend to operate with 
cumulative adverse effects. Human erosion tends to 
result in: 


(a) 


lation through excessive migration of, or a dispro- 


A lowering of the quality of the whole popu- 


portionately low birth rate for, those of higher stand- 
ards as compared to the more marginal elements. 
(b) A lowering of community cultural and institu- 
(c) 
potential standards of personal development and 


tional standards. A lowering of standards or 
efficiency. 

When human erosion takes place in any area it is 
harder to restore the quality of the people than it is 
to overcome the effects of soil erosion. Soil erosion 
tends to lead to human erosion, but the latter is also 
brought about by many other conditions which tend 
to produce marginal people—the group on a bare 
subsistence plane of living, both economically and 
culturally. 

The 
recognized the problem of human erosion when it 
said: 


President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy 
“Erosion of our soil has its counterpart in 
erosion of our society. The one wastes natural re- 
sources; the other, human resources. Instability and 
insecurity of farm families leach the binding ele- 
ments of rural community life.” 

As long as over half of the white rural popula- 
tion, or more than 100,000 families, to say nothing 
of an even larger percentage of the negroes, are 
marginal, as is now the case in Virginia, human ero- 
sion is bound to prevail, and it will continue to pre- 
vail until we make better educational provision for 
this group which is producing more than half of 
the children. 


the marginal homes are producing an even greater 


In fact, sample studies indicate that 
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ratio of succeeding generations. For instance, a re- 
cent check of 367 completed families of strains which 
have been predominantly marginal for a century 
showed an average of 7.3 live children per family 
as compared to less than 2 in a parallel sample of 
predominantly high standard strains. The 41 births 
per 1,000 in the families of doctors and dentists, re- 
ported in 1935, the 42 per 1,000 for lawyers, 56 
per 1,000 for ministers, groups with relatively high 
standards of living, as compared to 107 per 1,000 
unskilled laborers in manufacturing industries, and 
93 per 1,000 agricultural workers (owners, tenants 
and laborers, with over half in the last two groups) 
indicate the same general trend. Since only 6 Vir- 
ginia cities had a sufficiently high rate of natural 
growth in 1930 to maintain a stationary population, 
the cities have as vital a stake in the quality of the 
rural population and the elimination of human ero- 
sion producing conditions as the country itself. 

Studies of the subject indicate that relatively few 
of the marginal group climb to appreciably higher 
standards from one generation to the next. Under 
such conditions low cultural standards as well as less 
desirable biological qualities will tend to become the 
dominant norm for large segments of the popula- 
tion. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the cul- 
tural heritage of unfavorable home surroundings, a 
low educational level, little interest in the organized 
social life of the community and in good government 
tend to be handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 


Low Educational Levels Costly 


Sample studies indicate that the educational level 
of marginal families averages quite low. Thus re- 
ports on 1,857 adults of one marginal mountain clan 
showed 62 per cent as not having gone beyond the 
4th grade, 29 per cent as having stopped between the 
5th and 7th grade and only 9 per cent with some 
high school or college training. A check of 3,176 
heads of white rural resettlement families gave 34 
per cent as stopping school at the 4th grade or below, 
47 per cent as reaching the 5th to 7th grade, and 19 
per cent as going to high school or beyond. Of the 
1,104 negro families in this group, 63 per cent 
dropped out of school at the 4th grade or below, 32 
per cent between the 5th and 7th grades and only 5 
per cent went to high school or beyond. The larger 
portion of the 65,482 white illiterates over 10 years 
of age in Virginia in 1930 and the 95,148 negroes 
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belong to marginal families. There are several near- 
illiterates for each one classed as illiterate. 

Encouraging progress is being made in improving 
the educational situation of all groups. However, a 
recent check of 1,089 white children and young 
people under 25 years of age, of five related marginal 
strains, which showed 63 per cent as having dropped 
out of school at the fourth grade or below and 
56 per cent stopping at 12 years of age or under, 
indicates that there are limits to what may be ex- 
pected through education. Only 8 of the 1,089 
finished high school, and this in a county where a 
vigorous attempt is made to enforce the compulsory 
education law. 

Only about one-third of the rural white children 
starting in the first grade reach high school and only 
Their city cousins make 
Local 


about one-sixth finish. 
twice as good a showing in this respect. 
studies indicate that only about one-tenth as large 
a proportion of the children from marginal families 
finish high school as those from higher standard 
homes and also that relatively few of the marginal 
group are now receiving any vocational training. 
More vocational training is one of the crying needs 
of the marginal group. 

Low educational conditions tend to lead to low in- 
comes and unfavorable living conditions. In 1929, 
one out of 10 of the Virginia farm operators (own- 
ers and tenants) received a gross farm income of 
than $250; two-fifths than $600; one- 
fourth $600-$999; one-fourth $1,000 to 
$2,499, while approximately one out of 10 received 
When the wage laborers are added 


less less 


from 


$2,500 or more. 
to the owners and tenants it is found that of the 240,- 
941 farm workers 18 years of age and over 65 per 
cent had a gross farm income of $600 or less. Farm 
incomes have been continuously below the 1929 level 
since that date. Gross farm incomes include the 
value of home grown produce and the expenses of 
farm operation but they do not include off farm 
earnings which somewhat swell the income of a little 
more than one-third of the farm operators. 

Still further light is thrown on the income of mar- 


ginal families by reports from 3,111 white and 1,080 


rehabilitation clients of the Farm 


The median cash income 


negro rural 
Security Administration. 
of the former in 1935 was $249 and the latter $210. 
The median expenditures of the white families for 
food was $81 and for clothing $67, while the negro 
families reported a median of $89 for food and $53 


for clothing. 














A long train of human erosion producing condi- 
tions tend to be associated with low incomes and 
living standards: poor housing; unattractive, un- 
hygienic surroundings; insufficient labor-saving ap- 
pliances; inefficiency and drudgery; excessive labor, 
especially on the part of mothers and children; in- 
adequate medical attention; insufficient education; 
poor cultural attainments; meager contacts, insecu- 
rity, and dwarfed personalities. 


Poor People, Little Taxes 

Lack of available funds was the chief reason given 
by the Legislature for not more fully granting the 
request for additional educational support. Any 
good business man knows that he must make an in- 


vestment of capital before he can expect to have re- 








CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE WITH TAX ASSESSMENTS OF 
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turns from his business. The same principle holds 
good for the State. The accompanying table shows 
that one fundamental trouble is that so many of our 
people have so litle property that they pay almost no 
taxes. With 42 per cent of the 129,154 whites en- 
roled on the tax books of 24 counties with so little 
property that they are assessed at less than $2.50 
taxes, it is time the State took vigorous action to 
correct the situation. A check of a number of ad- 
ditional counties shows essentially the same situa- 
tion prevailing in them. The negroes make only a 
slightly poorer showing in this respect than the 
whites. An educational program which really meets 
the needs of the situation is one of the ways in which 


this picture can and must be changed. 





Real Estate and Personal Property Tax Assessment Groupings of 129,154 White and 27,241 Negro Taxpayers in Virginia, 1936 











| Number of . ee 
CounrTIES taxpayers a 

| reported (Poll tax Under | Under | Under | Under | Under | Under Total 

| pa $1.00 | $2.50 | $5.00 | $10.00 | $25.00 | $100 

































































Total White? 129,154 10 25 | 42 57 71 87 98 100 
Lee 9,079 9 27 | 54 67 79 91 99 100 
Russell as 7,271 12 25 | 46 60 73 87 98 100 
Washington? ate, Oe ei 7,469 7 23 39 53 72 88 99 100 
Smyth 6,196 12 34 53 69 81 91 98 100 
Pulaski $57 8 22 45 62 76 88 97 100 
Giles 3 ,062 14 27 46 60 75 89 99 100 
Floyd ; : 4,487 5 18 34 50 66 89 99 100 
Rockingham ie 10,776 10 26 41 54 69 83 97 100 
Page . 4,313 7 24 4] 57 73 89 98 100 
Amherst | 4,521 14 31 46 59 72 91 99 100 
Nelson. . 4,799 17 36 51 63 77 91 99 100 
Hanover 5,922 9 22 38 57 72 91 99 100 
Lancaster | 2,364 10 18 31 47 66 90 99 100 
New Kent oe 1,048 8 17 29 43 59 78 96 | 100 
Charles City Fey 645 13 17 26 35 48 66 90 | 100 
Accomac. . cla | 8,558 15 17 35 50 66 79 96 100 
Pittsylvania eh 12 ,084 8 31 48 60 71 89 99 100 
Franklin. | 7’ 187 8 27 42 56 73 93 99 100 
Prince Edward 2,169 8 15 29 41 56 79 99 100 
Charlotte 3,992 11 22 36 48 59 78 97 100 
Lunenburg. . | 2/887 12 23| 36 48 62 84 99| 100 
Mecklenburg 5,156 10 22 | 34 48 63 84 98 100 
Halifax.... 7,978 9 23 | 41 59 72 89 99 100 
Nansemond 3,674 14 24 39 52 63 79 96 100 

Total Negro? 27,241 10 38 57 | 74 89 99 100 100 
Hanover‘ 878 14 44 61 81 95 99 100 100 
Lancaster 1,579 9 24 46 71 93 99 100 100 
New Kent.. 978 13 39 59 80 94 99 100 100 
Charles City 1,423 15 27 43 63 86 98 99 100 
Pittsylvania 3,431 5 39 61 78 91 99 100 100 
Prince Edward... 1,853 3 16 36 60 83 99 100 100 
Charlotte 2,266 12 36 54 68 82 96 99 100 
Lunenburg 2,057 13 37 54 70 86 98 100 100 
Mecklenburg 3,913 13 44 63 78 90 98 100 100 
Halifax.. \ bee 4,452 10 43 66 79 91 98 100 100 
Nansemond.. re: | 4,411 9 42 60 75 90 98 99 100 





‘In this data, women assessed with only poll tax are omitted. 
?Towns omitted. 





3Saltville and North Fork Districts not included. 
‘Beaver Dam District of Hanover County only. 
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N. E. A. New York Program 


June 26-30, 1938 


General Theme—THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION IN. PROMOTING WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Sunday, June 26, 1938 
4:30 P.M.—Vesper Service 


Address—Joseph R. Sizoo, Minister of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, New York City. 


Monday, June 27, 1938 
9:00 A.M.—First General Morning Session 


Addresses of Welcome, Response and Greetings. 
Address—Caroline S. Woodruff, President of the 
NEA. 


12:00 Noon—State Meetings 


Delegates will meet in hotel headquarters to elect 
one member to the following committees: Creden- 
tials, Resolutions, Necrology. Seventeen states will 
nominate one person for membership on the Board 
of Directors. 


5:30 P.M.—Tenth Life Membership Dinner 
8:00 P.M.—First General Evening Session 


Labor and Industry—Leo Wolman, Research Staff 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York City. 


Tuesday, June 28, 1938 
9:00 A.M.—Second General Morning Session 


Section A—Our Children. 

Section B—The Part Played by Recreation and Edu- 
cation in World Citizenship. 

Section C—The Latest Developments in Radio, pre- 
sented by the National Broadcasting Company. 


8:00 P.M.—Second General Evening Session 
What the Arts Contribute to World Citizenship 
Art—By a nationally known artist. 


Literature—Pearl S. Buck, author. 


Music—By an outstanding leader in this field. 
Recognition of States attaining Honor Roll in NEA 
membership. 


Wednesday, June 29, 1938 
9:00 A.M.—Third General Morning Session 


Section A—A Symposium by Organizations Inter- 
ested in Education. 

Section B—New York City School Pageant—Dra- 
matic and Musical Presentation of the History 
of Education in New York City (To be pre- 
sented also on Monday evening and Tuesday 
afternoon). 


Section C—Demonstration of Educational Broadcast- 


ing, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
8:00 P.M.—Third General Evening Session 


Address—Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of 
New York City. 


Thursday, June 30, 1938 


9:00 A.M.—Fourth General Morning Session 


Section A—Equal Opportunity for all Children. 
Section B—Learning Through Seeing. 
Section C—Problems of American Youth. 


2:00 P.M.—International Program 


Presiding—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Address—Hon. Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary 
of State, Washington, D. C. 

Address—Ambassador from Europe. 

Address—ambassador from South America. 

Presentation of Life Membership in the National 
Education Association to Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Presentation of the New President of the National 
Education Association. 


8:00 P.M.—Fourth General Evening Session 


Demonstration of Civic Activities of New York 
City—Presented by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 
Friday, July 1, 1938 

Recreation Day 

The entire day to be given to sightseeing in New 
York City. Planned and conducted by the New 
York City school people. 

The Representative Assembly will hold meetings 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday mornings at 9 
A.M. to hear committee reports and act upon the 
business affairs of the Association. 
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How to Develop Reading in the 


Junior Primary 


HE the children who enter 
Junior Primary at five and a half years of 


age have had very few rich experiences. They 


majority of 


need a rich store of meanings which can be ac- 
quired through excursions. They will observe things 
in nature, the changes in the seasons, plant, animal 
and bird life. They will probably bring their pets 


to school for a good discussion on habits, food, and | 


shelter necessary for them. They will learn how 
to care for animals through these experiences. 

Excursions may also be taken to the farm, market, 
stores, post office, and fire engine house to observe 
different aspects of community life in relation to 
home life. 

Through all these firsthand experiences the chil- 
Then 
they can more easily carry out their own ideas 
through creative constructions in wood, clay, paper, 
water colors, or in the art forms of the dance, drama, 
poetry, song, and story. Many good pictures are 
necessary even though the excursions are taken. 

The large store of concepts built up in firsthand 


dren will acquire a rich store of meanings. 


experiences is of the greatest importance later in 
interpreting reading material. 

The children live out their experiences in the 
classroom, so conversation through discussions natu- 
rally takes place. Every excursion enlarges the child’s 
vocabulary. Activities, such as playing store, play- 
ing house, fireman, milkman and postman, furnish 
natural situations for the use of English of the 
The children will 
have an opportunity to overcome speech difficulties, 
and use of bad English through these discussions. 
This will be of great value in reading later on. 


kind needed in everyday life. 


Another preparation for reading is to develop the 
ability to think. Dr. John Dewey says that the 
ability to think is developed in young children 
through the use of materials. 

After an excursion the children wish to express 
the ideas gained through construction work in wood, 
modeling in clay, drawing pictures on paper, or 
through dramatization, song, or story. This expres- 
sion develops the ability to think. The children 


MRS. E. FRANKLIN MORTON 
John B. Cary School, Richmond 


learn what materials to use, what size to make cer- 
tain objects, how to criticise them, and how to im- 
prove them. 

The formation of good habits is very necessary as 
a preparation for reading. The children must learn 
to be courteous and considerate of others. As they 
learn to work together, they will see the need of 
self-control, abiding by group rules and responding 
to signals. They will learn how to bear responsi- 
bility in caring for the room, pets, and materials. 
They will learn how to be courteous by being guests 
and hosts at parties. They will learn the value of 
neatness in work, of completing the job, and judg- 
ing the success of their efforts. They will learn how 
to develop a wholesome attitude toward all workers 
who contribute to their safety and happiness. All 
these attitudes and habits contribute their part to 
reading-readiness. 

It is necessary to stimulate a keen interest in 
reading so that the children will have a great desire 
to learn to read later on. Many opportunities arise 
that will help in building up strong interests in read- 
ing. Problems arise in construction work that can 
be solved to advantage. Signs and labels can be 
used. A library table, full of pictures, picture books, 
and booklets made by a previous class, will be very 
beneficial to increase interest in reading. 

McKee says, “There can be no reading without 
meanings, and there can be no meanings unless the 
reader has accumulated a wealth of concepts and 
experiences with which to interpret the symbols he 
sees in writing and in print. Consequently, what- 
ever can be done to provide the prospective reader 
with important experiences is essential to adequate 
preparation for reading.” 

Near the beginning of the second term in Junior 
Primary, it is beneficial to give “Intelligence Tests”’ 
to the class, and if possible, “Reading-Readiness 
Tests”. From the results of these tests, the teacher 
can better classify the children and tell which are 
ready to read. The children should be six and a 
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half years mentally and able to meet the reading- 
readiness requirements in order to read. However, 
there are certain elements that make children learn 
at different rates, aside from the mental ability, that 
should be recognized by the teacher. They are: 

1. The possession of a sound body. 

2. Good hearing and good eyesight. 

3. A background of experiences, enriching the 
content of the mind and enabling them better 
to assimulate new ideas. 

The right attitude toward school, teacher, class- 
mates, and learning. 

An average class will probably contain the fol- 

lowing types of children: 

1. Those who are mentally immature. They will 
need more experiences before attempting to 
read. 

Those who have no interest in reading but 
are mentally old enough to know how to read. 
They need to participate in activities involv- 
ing much incidental reading. 

Those who are mature enough have had many 
experiences and are eager to learn to read. 
They can spend less time on preparation for 
primers or pre-primers. 

Those who have learned how to read at home 
but need help in forming good reading habits. 
They can read from books at once. 

Dr. Kilpatrick says, “The school is the place 
where pupils go not primarily to acquire knowledge 
but to carry on a way of life. The school should 
be regarded, first of all, as an ideal community in 
which pupils get practice in cooperation, in self- 
government, and in the application of intelligence 
to difficulties and problems, as they may arise.” 
Then, the teaching of reading should be so directed 
that children may learn how to cope with the es- 
sentials of living together. 

When the teaching of reading is begun, it is im- 
portant to make the reading matter function in most 
of the work of the day. It must have meaning and 
worth to the children. Experience Charts can be 
made and enjoyed by the class. Directions, an- 
nouncements, original stories, and rhymes can be 
read from the board or charts. “Conduct Rules”, 
“Library Rules”, and “Health Rules” may be made 
by the class and put on charts and referred to from 
time to time. 

Formal teaching of reading may be begun by ‘‘Ac- 
tion Sentences”. For example: ‘Throw the ball; 
catch the ball; run, girls; run, boys; run to various 
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parts of room; fly the kite; sail the boat; read the 
book; etc. 

Then the children will like whole-sentence flash 
cards to match sentences on chart. They will gradu- 
ally become phrase and word conscious. Then have 
phrase and word games and drills. After building 
up a desirable reading vocabulary of one hundred or 
more words, the children are ready for primers. 

Criteria for determining readiness for primer: 


1. The child can compose units about his experi- 
ences. 
He thinks of symbols as carriers of meaning. 
He has developed desirable eye movements. 
He reads silently before signifying readiness 
to read aloud. 
He asks for help when needed. 
He shows ability to identify unfamiliar words. 
He can read familiar sentences aloud nicely. 
He has desirable social habits. 

9. He is interested in reading books. 

The introduction to the primer should be made a 
joyous occasion. ‘The children should be allowed 
to look through the book, enjoy the pictures, and 
anticipate the stories. Careful directions have to be 
given in regard to the correct use of the book—how 
to hold it, proper distance from the eyes, how to 
find stories, titles, and pages. 

It is important to use good judgment in the selec- 
tion of primers. 

Criteria for selecting primers: 

Is the material alluring? 

Do the pictures give a real clue to the story? 
Will the context hold interest? 

Will there be a minimum of vocabulary diffi- 
culties ? 

Are the experiences and concepts those with 
which the child is familiar? 

After the child’s interest in reading is aroused, it 
is important to maintain it. The teacher can have 
a good assortment of charming well made picture 
books, primers, first readers, story books, and col- 
lections of verse. Low book shelves and a library 
table arranged so that individuals and small groups 
may go to these books freely will help create a deep 
interest in reading. Games, puzzles, cards for 
matching words and pictures, phonic building cards, 
and any other good material through which children 
may teach themselves can be provided. 

Children should not take books home or “teach” 
each other until certain fundamentally important 
attitudes and habits have been well started. It is 
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best not to try to hurry children into formal reading 
if they are not mentally ready. Time is well spent 
which goes toward preparing a background of active 
experience, acquaintance with books and acquisition 
of a larger active vocabulary. 

I think it best for children to read the first half 
of several primers before attempting the longer and 
harder stories in the latter half of most primers. 

During the last term of the Junior Primary, there 
will probably be a group ready for first readers. 
They may be encouraged to read well orally by al- 
lowing them to read selections to the class which they 
have chosen and prepared from library books. 

Oral and silent reading have their distinct places 
in the Junior Primary. Oral reading is necessary 
for enunciation, pronunciation, and voice placement. 
Silent reading is necessary for getting meaning from 
the content. 

By the time the children finish the Junior Primary 
they should be able to meet the following needs for 
wide and independent reading: 

1. To find information needed for an activity. 

2. To read for pleasure. 

3. To be able to interest others in an enjoyable 

story. 

4. To find material for a reading party. 

5. To find stories to tell. 

6. To find poems to memorize. 

7. To read aloud parts of favorite stories. 
8. To plan a dramatization. 


Summary— 

Our responsibility as teachers of reading in the 
Junior Primary is truly great. We should develop 
not only the beginnings of reading skills and abilities 
but also habits of reading, tastes and appreciations 
in reading, and the beginnings of knowledges and 
habits which will enable the children to enter into 
their inheritance of rich reading facilities. 











SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 


JUNE 13th to AUGUST 12th, 1938 
Undergraduate and Graduate Work 
Teachers may register for six weeks 


For information address 


W. L. PRINCE 


Phone 4-5850 DIRECTOR 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 


During the first weeks in July, the ivy-festooned 
brick walls and colonnaded vistas of the University 
of Virginia will be the setting for an important series 
of conferences which echo the educational views of 
the University’s founder. ‘These conferences might 
well have been a part of Jefferson’s vision when 
he formulated his thoughts on popular education and 
placed them before the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in the famous “Bill for the More General Dif- 


fusion of Knowledge” of 1779. 


On the 7th, 8th and 9th, superintendents and high 
school principals will hold their twelfth annual 
meeting under the auspices of the Virginia Com- 
mittee for Research in Secondary Education to con- 
sider the problems of the secondary schools. A con- 
ference on many and varied phases of adult educa- 
tion has been decided upon; the schedule for its 
meetings is now being planned. The Virginia branch 
of the national parent-teacher organization is also 
expected to meet at the time. All conferences and 
meetings will be coordinated and arranged so that 
they will not conflict with the general program of 
the Virginia Institute of Public Affairs, which will 
be in session from the 3rd through the 16th. 


Further announcements of these conferences will 
appear during the month of June. Readers of the 
Virginia Journal of Education will be placed on 


mailing lists to receive information, if they will 


signify their wishes by writing in to the Extension 
Division, University, Virginia. 


Seeking a Position? 


Prompt, efficient, and reliable service to beginning teachers 
or those planning for their professional advancement. An 
unusual demand for well qualified teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics, Industria] Arts, Commercial, and Elementary. Write, 
telling us about yourself. Our fourteenth year. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 








MIRGIN CO.: 


ARTISTS —{=— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
lOIGOVERNOR § ST. r RICHMOND, VA. | PHONE 2-0776 
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Book Reviews 


IrRoquoIs NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—Book One— 
DeGroat & Young—lIroquois Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York. 1938. 464 pages. Price, 96 cents. 


This, the first of a three-book series, devoting 208 
pages to the third grade and 245 pages to the fourth 
grade, is substantially and attractively bound with 
many artistic pictures in color that naturally appeal 
to the child. The text is simple and clear, focusing 
attention upon arithmetic without the distractions 
occasioned by reading difficulties. The unusually com- 
plete table of contents and index are arranged to serve 
as a guide both to teacher and pupil. 

A real mastery of fundamental operations is secured 
by reducing the number of basic topics, allotting to 
each topic correspondingly more time. Because the 
problems are well graded and socialized, they are 
adapted to create and hold the child’s interest. Drills 
are emphasized in proportion to their difficulty, and 
individual differences are recognized by providing ex- 
amples for the talented as well as for the slower pupil. 

Thorough familiarity with teaching arithmetic in 
the grades, plus painstaking care in details of pedagogy 
and arithmetic on this school level, have here been 
combined by the authors to produce a text that de- 
serves unqualified recommendation. 

G. o. fa 
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READING FOR FUN, FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. Prepared for the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Published by the Na- 
tional Council, Chicago. Price, 20 cents each, or 
15 cents in quantities. 


This is the first attempt of the National Council of 
Teachers of English to supply the elementary schools 
with a reading list, and this list added to Home Read- 
ing for high schools and Leisure Reading for Grades 
7, 8, and 9, now makes the tale complete. 

This list, compiled under the leadership of Eloise 
Ramsey, is one that pupils themselves can use, and 
it has the same appeal to them that any modern book 
has—a pleasing set-up, many full-page illustrations, 
and color decorations throughout. 

In addition to listing old-time favorites, it lists many 


titles of present-day books. 
G. G. 











Summer Work for Teachers 


Liberal commission paid for taking subscriptions to a 
new Home and Garden magazine for the South. Make a 
month’s salary in one week. Worker wanted in every 
community. Apply SOUTHERN HOME & GARDEN, 
P. O. Box 1067, Raleigh, N. C. 














that will be needed in September. 


So don’t delay. 
have one. 


For COMPLETE SATISFACTION— 


Select Your Fall Seating Requirements | 
from the IRWIN Quality Line, NOW: 


The Fall term, with the vacation months interv ening, seems a long time away; but 
it will roll around before you realize it. 


Now is the time to plan for the seating 


Write for a copy of the new IRWIN catalog, at once, if you do not 
It describes the finest, most comprehensive line in our 35 year history of 
quality seating manufacture—ideal seating for every class- 
room and auditorium requirement. 
line and early placement of orders, while stocks are 
complete, will insure having the most advantageous 


Selection from this great 


equipment when you want it. IRWIN 
prices reflect the economies of large scale 
modern operation. Write, today, for cata- 
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Virginia Distributors 


FLOWERS 


SCHOOL 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


RICHMOND 
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Virginia’s largest bank offers 
facilities of state-wide scope 
based on three principal fac- 
tors—strength, stability, serv- 
ice, from which three others 
are derived—confidence, help- 
fulness, usefulness. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $5,700,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















For One Cent, 3x3%%4%, Two Cent, 514x8, 
Ten Cent, 10x12 


Perry Pictures 


and for Miniature Colored Pictures of any 
kind, approximately 3%4 x 4% inches, 400 sub- 
jects—for all of the above, send to 


‘he Perry Pictures G. 


A sample Perry Pic- 
ture of the ONE 
CENT and TWO 
CENT sizes and a 
sample Miniature 
Colored Picture and 
lists of these Minia- 
ture Colored subjects 
FREE to teachers 
naming grade and 
school. 


Catalogue of the 
Perry Pictures, 1600 
small illustrations in 
the Catalogue, and 
two Perry Pictures, 
for 15 cents in coin or 
stamps. 


aerngs 


The Perry Pictures 
Company 


Box 613, Malden, 
Massachusetts 


Decide NOW that in 
the new school year, be- 


Tired Gleaners. Frederick Morgan. 


Ww 
What better service can you render? Ask about “‘ 
in Picture Study’’. 








SCHOOLTEACHERS 


ACH year more and more school- 
E. teachers and principals make use of 
this bank’s loan department to secure 
funds to 


e TAKE A VACATION 
e ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


. and for many other constructive 
purposes. 


They find that a special service en- 
ables them to make use of the credit 
facilities of this “Bank for The Individ- 
ual” with 


e NO ENDORSERS REQUIRED 


e NO DEPOSITS FOR REPAY- 
MENT REQUIRED DURING 
THE SUMMER MONTHS 


This state-wide bank lends more than 
a million dollars a month to men and 
women throughout Virginia—economi- 
cally, helpfully, and successfully. 


Inquiries may be made by mail or in 
person at any one of our five offices, 
located in Richmond, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Petersburg, and Roanoke. 


You are assured of a cordial welcome 
here at this bank, where the individual 
comes first. 


THE Morris PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 


THE BANK FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


A StatTe-Wipe Savincs BANK 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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VIRGINIA— 


Grade and High-School Pupils Can Improve Their 


Reading Rate and Comprehension with the 


HOVIOUS METHOD 
FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 


EXPERIENCE THROUGH READING er. vip 


FOLLOWING PRINTED TRAILS 


THINGS TO LEARN ABOUT READING er. Ix- xp 


Watch for Amazing Results— 
They will be evident within six weeks. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


80 Varick Street, New York City 











Travel anywhere..any day 
on the SOUTHERN for 


A fare for every purse! PER MILE 


2° One Way and Round Trip 


Remember Coach Tickets 


2 ye Round Trip Tickets 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, ... for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days. 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 


Daily, The Importance Of. ... PER MILE proper charges for space occupied. 
(1) Looking both ways before 2 i” Round Trip Tickets 


crossing the street. ... for each mile traveled . . . return limit 6 months. 


Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YE and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


Good in a and Parlier Cars on payment of 
PER MILE proper charges for space occupied. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for C 
absolute safety it should 


One Way Tickets 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


. «+ Good In Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
PER MILE of proper charges for space occupied. 


You see, we want your pupils to have Air-Conditioned Pullman and Dining Cars 





good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 





Be Comfortable in the Safety of 
TRAIN TRAVEL 
Consult Your Local Ticket Agent, or Write 
F. H. Poston, Div. Pass. Agt., Richmond, Va. 


Southern Railway System 
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... to help pupils build correct eye and mind habits 


and attitudes in reading 
Pitkin, Newton, and Langham's 


Self-Improvement in Reading 
$0.56 
A workbook, and something more—a series of pupil experiences in using seven important 
reading skills through carefully planned practice material embodying a varied informa- 
tion and recreational content, and accompanied by tests of progress and achievement. 


Nelson, Jamison and Sparks’ 
Safety Through the Year For Upper Grades 


$0.48 
Nelson and Cottrell’s 


Safety Through the Year For Intermediate Grades 
$0.36 
These books provide positive safety teaching, correct and concrete information in line 
with the recommendations of the National Safety Council, and activities associating 
safety habits with success and happiness. 
Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


























Unexcelled facilities When Congratulations are 
for producing in Order... TELEPHONE 


QUALITY PRINTING THEM! 


efficiently 
Send a word of congratulation and good 
an , wishes to the June bride or graduate by 
economically Long Distance. * It’s the personal way 
to say personal things, to erase the miles, 
to give the one thing no one else can 
Catalogs and Publications give—your voice, yourself. * Rates are 
. pleasantly low—and particularly at night 
our specialty and all day Sunday. Celebrate the next 
occasion with a Long Distance Call. 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


en 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. The Chesapeake and Potomac 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 


Richmond, Virginia | 











Telephone Company of Virginia 
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How Chewing Gum 


keeps those alluring young smiles 





daily enjoy 
roddlers 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS THE BASIS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT... THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS . a STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 





Just Published 


LANGUAGE JOURNEYS 


With Our Friends -—— Working Together —- Wide Roads 
Highways and Byways — Trails Ahead 
Baker-Altstetter-Pitts-Crabb. A functional series which meets the immediate language 


needs of children. Conforms to the Experience Curriculum in English and recent state and 
city courses of study. Grades Three through Seven 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


Wheels Westward — Daring Deeds 


English-Alexander. Stirring stories showing how pioneers enrich all phases of our lives by 
pushing back physical frontiers and by science and inventions. Fourth and Fifth Readers 


JOHNSON pus tisHiInc COMPANY 


8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 
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